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Our next number will contain a variety of original 
and selected matter appropriate to the Easter festival, 
including a Scripture Exercise or Bible Reading on 
the lessons of the Resurrection. 





In a recent private letter, Ex-President Mark Hop- 
kins, of Williams College, says, of the importance of 
interesting the children of our Sunday-schools in the 
cause of missions: ‘So far as Sunday-schools fail to 
inculcate a missionary spirit they fail of being Chris- 


In the third chapter of 2 Kings, which is passed 


5 | over in the International Lessons, occurs an account 


of the rebellion of Mesha, King of Moab, against the 
King of Israel, to which attention ought to be called 
by Sunday-school teachers generally. The inci- 
dents thus recorded have come into new prominence 
within the past ten years, through the discovery of 
what is known as the “ Moabite Stone,” with its 
inscription made at the time by King Mesha, giving 
an account of his successes against the Israelites. 
An account of the discovery of this stone, and of its 
record, with its wonderful corroboration of the Bible 
story, will be found on the fourth lesson page of this 
paper. The chapter in Kings referred to comes 
between the last lesson of this quarter and_the first 
of the next, in the International Series. 


Whoever is to lead a Sunday-school in prayer 
ought to be prepared for that service. He ought to 
know in advance what his petitions are to be. Heis 
to speak for others as well as for himself. He is not 
to “say his prayers’ in their presence; but he is 
asked to be their mouth-piece, for the time being, in 
united prayer at the Mercy-seat. It behooves him to 
consider well what he ought to say, and how he is to 
say it. If a superintendent purposes to lead the 
school himself, in the opening prayer, it is as much 
his duty to prepare for that service as it is for him to 
prepare for the closing lesson review. If, on the other 
hand, he wishes one of his teachers to make the 
prayer, he ought to give that teacher timely notice of 
the fact; otherwise he wrongs the teacher, and 
wrongs the school, by calling on a man to do a ser- 
vice for others without any opportunitv for needful 
preparation. 


We are assured from every side that our occasional 
pages of “‘ Ways of Working” are prized by super- 
| intendents and teachers for the practical hints and 
| helps they offer. So frequently, indeed, are we applied 
to for further information concerning some plan to 
which we have referred in that department, that we 
now take the precaution of giving, in every instance 
where we can do so, the name of the pastor, or 
superintendent, or secretary, of whom further infor- 
mation may be sought. It is quite impossible for 
us to answer all personal letters on every such 
point. We should quickly be compelled to abandon 
our editorial work to keep up with this correspond- 
ence. When we have given prominence to any one 
method of working,—as, for instance, Prayer Meeting 


Invitation—we commonly receive many additional 


not ordinarily at once give them prominence in our 
columns. They must be laid aside for future refer- 
ence ; for we seek variety in the parts of school work 
treated in the department of ‘‘ Ways of Working.” 
The somewhat ludicrous failure of The Christian 
Advocate to show any distinctive Calvinism in the 


Topics, or Orders of School Exercise, or Cards of | 


specimens of work in the same line from other skilled | 
workers. These we are glad to receive ; but we can- 





similarity of views recently expressed by prominent 
commentators known respectively as Calvinistic or 
Arminian. In fact, the great mass of Bible students 
are less and less inclined to assert, “I am of Paul; 
and 1 of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and J [pecu- 
larly, or alone] of Christ.” They more and more prefer 
to say: “One is our Master, and we are brethren.” 
Very many are unwilling to affirm that they will read 
the Bible teachings only in the light of the theologi- 
cal views of Calvin, or Arminius, or Luther. They 
desire to be led afresh by the Holy Spirit in Bible 
study, and they are justified in the conviction that 
they may be thus led. There are not a few who can 
say with the Rev. Newman Hall, on this point: “I 
am thankful to know nothing [in devout Bible study] 
of Calvinism or Arminianism. I just take each text 
as it comes, and try to find out the true meaning, 
and then to deduce the fair /essons. And if there is 
inconsistency I plead, ‘not more than in the texts 
themselves,'—and this only shows the many-sidedness 


of Truth.” 


There is one place where the words “ If you please” 
seem quite out of place, and that is, in the pulpit, in 
announcing the various partsof worship. ‘“ You will 
omit, if you please, the third verse, in singing,” says 
the over-fastidious pastor, when he has read the hymn 
which is to be sung. If the singing isa part of the ser- 
vice of worship, why should not the pastor feel author- 
ized to announce it, in its order, without qualification ? 
Or, if he has no right to lead the service except by the 
special consent of his congregation, granted to him 
each separate instance, why oughtn’t he to say, “ Let 
us pray, if you please,” “ Receive the benediction, 
if you please” ?—and in case he should say thas, it 
would certainly be well for him to add, “You will 
not start from your seats, if you please, until the bene- 
diction is fairly pronounced.” It might fairly be 
taken for granted that the clergyman, when once in 
the pulpit, is authorized to lead in the worship, and 
that the congregation is ready to follow him, without 
any new arrangement being called for, or any special 
request on his part. Moreover, is it not better for a 
minister to announce what verses of a hymn are to 
be sung, or what verses of a Bible chapter are to be 
read, instead of telling what verses are to be omitted 
in the one case or the other? It seems preferable 
to tell at such a time what is to be done, rather than 
what is not to be done. 








IS ITSAFE TO DO RIGHT? 

It is a common saying by Christians, that while it 
is true that “ honesty is the best policy,” he who is 
honest only because it is politic to be so deserves 
very little credit. There is truth in this statement 
Pof the case; yet as over against it, it should be borne 
/in mind that a man is not likely to have an un- 





changing conviction that honesty is always the safest 
and most prudent course, unless he has faith in God. 


} 


| ‘Honesty’? means more than refraining from steal- 


| ing or cheating. 
uprightness, of right-doing in all things. “ Policy” 
| has reference to ultimate advantages and results, as 
| well as to those which are instant and immediate. 
|To say, therefore, that honesty is always the best 


It includes the idea of integrity, of 











lesson notes of the Rev. Newman Hall, as published | policy, is to say that it is always best to do right— 
in our columns, has prompted many of our contempora- | best to do that which God has commanded, in spite 
ries to call attention to the growing unity in Bible 


tian, and cannot hope for the highest success.” 
According to this, a Sunday-school which is trained 


|of ali seeming advantages from doing otherwise. 
to give all its contributions to the support or supply 





study which is illustrated in this disclosure of the | How can a man say this, and act on it, unless he 
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trusts God to guard him against apparent dangers ?— 
to bring him out of difficulties into which his integ- 
rity has led him? A confiding trust like that is 
Saith. 

Honesty, uprightness, does not always bring the 
largest immediate results of temporal or material 
prosperity. Men have amassed fortunes by dis- 
honesty. Other men have failed to gain great riches 
simply because they would not do wrong. In many 
a contest the wrong-doer has an advantage—in that 
particular struggle, and for the time being—over one 
who will not swerve from his integrity. Unless a 
man values character above ease and comfort, a good 
name above great riches, he must be willing to lose 
ground, to suffer in his material interests, and to 
forego much that he would fain enjoy, if he is deter- 
mined to maintain his uprightness inviolate, and 
always to be strictly honest. In fact, unflinching 
honesty can be confidently rested on as politic only 
to that extent to which a man depends on God to 
carry him through all obstacles and dangers and needs. 


There are a great many professedly Christian people 
who are really in doubt if honesty is the best policy ; 
if the way of uprightness is, in every emergency, a 
safe and a prudent course to pursue. They would 
not admit, even to themselves, that this is their state 
of mind; but they show it by their actions, and by 
their outspoken defense of them. There are Chris- 
tian merchants who will sit down and deliberately 
write an advertisement making a claim for their 
goods as the largest or best chosen stock, as the 
finest in quality, as the cheapest in price, in the city 
or in the state, when they know that that statement 
is not literally true. ‘“ There is no other way to 
succeed," they say. “A man never can do a fair 
business, with the world as it is, if he limits his 
claims for his goods to the simple truth. Such 
squeamishness as that would be the ruin of him.” 
And there are religious newspaper publishers who, 
if they can get their rates for it, will admit to their 
columns an advertisement which they have good 
reason for believing is false in its declarations, and 
is designed to deceive their subscribers, or which 
recommends something which they suppose will 
defraud or impose on their readers. ‘“ Unless we do 
this, we cannot go on with our paper,” they say. 
“Strictness in keeping our advertising columns 
within the limits of fairness to subscribers would be 
the death of the newspaper business.” 


And there are men who count themselves Chris-_ 


tians who would promise not to press the prosecution 
of an arrested robber if he would give them back a 
good share of his plunder; who would intentionally 
undervalue their taxable property in the lists handed 
in to the civil authorities ; who would take usurious 
rates of interest on loans, and cover the transaction 
so that its illegality would not be discovered; who 
would conceal the defects in a house or a horse they 
offered for sale ; who would consent to a bargain by 
which votes were to be unfairly influenced, or an 
official station was to be secured. They would justify 
this transaction by the sweeping statement, “ It is 
the way of the world. There is no avoiding such 
things in business or in politics. We could never 
get on in life in any other way.” And again there 
are Christians who would never think of letting down 
the standard of honesty in any of the ways already 
named, who would be unwilling to obey God fear- 
lessly—and true honesty involves such obedience— 
in matters of religious observance and duty. They 
cannot think that it is really good policy to observe 
in all things the Bible standard of giving and of 
doing and of living. “That is out of the question. 
There must be reason in all things. There is no 
reason in that,” they say. 





We are impelled to speak on this subject just now 
by the criticisms which have been made on our 
editorial views of right and duty in one and another 
department of Christian conduct. In urging, recently, 
the importance of each Christian believer counting 
himself, or herself, as wholly the Lord's, we claimed 
that the Bible standard of marriage would lead a 





person who is the Lord's to refrain from a union with 
one who is avowedly not the Lord's. In comment 
on our view of this matter a Christian lady writes to 
us, that surely we must be wrong—because there are 
at least four times as many female church-members 
as male, and unless the Christian women are privi- 
leged to marry irreligious men, many of them must 
go single all their days; that “the plain fact is, there 
are not enough good men to go round.” This corres- 
pondent is an intelligent writer, with an evident 
desire to do and to advocate what is right, but she is 
sure that the Bible standard of marriage must not be 
insisted on, because it would not be a safe and con- 
venient standard in actual practice. She seems to 
think that God would be somehow hindered in his 
plans, and that his children would be crippled in 
their best efforts at serving him, if his directions 
were obeyed implicitly. 

In response to our declaration, on another occasion, 
that because praise is as surely as prayer a part of 
divine worship, therefore godliness is a desirable 
qualification in a singing leader, as well as in one 
who leads in prayer, a correspondent assures us that 
there must be something wrong in our argument— 
because it is found by experiment that having god- 
less singing leaders works well for all concerned. 
And when, a few months since, we insisted that bank 
cashiers were as clearly bound as any other class of 
citizens to refuse to do wrong, whatever might be the 
cost of their integrity, we were informed by more 
than one Christian cashier, that, at the present rate of 
bank salaries, cashiers must be permitted to do wrong 
in certain circumstances; that absolute integrity on 
their part was not to be demanded of them—unless 
they were better paid for its exercise. So, again, 
when one of our contemporaries suggested that if a 
druggist kept his store open on Sundays for the sale 
of medicines, he ought not to take advantage of that 
fact to sell cigars and soda-water, a Christian drug- 
gist responded, that there would be no use trying to 
get a living in the drug business with any such strict- 
ness as that. 


In all these cases it will be seen that the doubters 
are asking, not “What is right?” but ‘“ What is 
profitable ?’’ not ‘“‘ What is honest?” but ‘What is 
politic?’’ They are not ready to say, “ In spite of all 
appearances the right way must be safe; the way of 
godliness must be profitable; the honest thing must 
be the truly politic and expedient thing.” They are 
not quite sure that this is so. Unless a thing seems 
to be safe and prudent, they are inclined to question 
its propriety. 

“This is a hard saying; who can hear it?” It a 
a severe test of faith, to believe God implicitly when 
appearances are all against the fulfillment of his word. 
But Jeexs says, ‘ Whosoever he be of you that for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” 
It is our duty to know what God has commanded. 
When we know his commands, we ought to obey them 
—even though we have to give up the drug business, 
to go out of the dry-goods trade, to live singie all our 
lives, to be poor in this world’s goods, to die at the 
post of duty. “Godliness is profitable unto all 
things "'—however appearances are against it. The 
path of duty is the prudent path. “Honesty is the 
best policy.” It is safe to do right. 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


a 


We are glad to speak with positiveness of the authorship 
of “Not Knowing,” the beautiful hymn which was incor- 
rectly ascribed to P. P. Bliss. A correspondent from New 
London, who knows whereof he affirms, answers us that it 
was written some eight vears since by Miss M. G. Brainard, 


of that city, who is a neice of the late John G. C. Brainard 
—a well-known poet of his day, whose “ Niagara” has been 


called the finest poem ever written on that theme. 


We are always glad to respond to such a letter as this, 
which comes from a Pennsylvania worker : 
T am a superintendent. young in years and experierce, and feel 


that T need instruction, If you haye any publications, or know of 





any, giving instructions to superintendents, you will confer a favor 
by advising me of the same. 

The most compact and sensible compend of practical 
instruction for a young superintendent is, in our opinion, 
Eggleston’s “Sunday School Manual,” published by the 
Adams, Blackmer and Lyon Publishing Co., Chicago. Its 
cost is seventy-five cents. Another good work of its class 
is Pardee’s “Sunday School Index,” published by Garri- 
gues Brothers, Philadelphia. The price of that is $1.25. 


A New Jersey pastor writes : 

Reference was made in The Sunday School Times to a work of 
Charles B. Warring, on the Creation. I want the book. I sent to 
New York for it, but could not get it. Please note in The Times 
the title and publisher of the work. I think that Mr. Warring 
has written another work on a vital subject. Please note it also. 
By so doing you will oblige some country ministers. 

The book referred to is ‘‘ The Mosaic Account of Creation, 
The Miracle of To-day.” It was published by J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond Street, New York. If 
there is any difficulty in obtaining it, a note addressed to 
the author, at Croton, N. Y., will doubtless receive atten- 
tion. We do not remember to have heard of another book 
by Mr. Warring, but he can inform our correspondent on 
that point also. 

—In sending a donation in aid of Chloe Lankton, “A 
Sister in Sorrow” writes: 

Will you allow the question to be asked in The Sunday School 
Times to its readers, if they do not think it would bea gospel 
charity for those of us who have read the sad story-of Chloe Lank- 
ton’s suffering and poverty to make a general offering to her in her 
long-continued distressing sickness and destitution? Would not 
this be doing as our Saviour meant us to understand as his will in 
his story of the Good Samaritan? Is not this a good place for the 
“Golden Rule” ? 

A similar suggestion has been made in several quarters. 
By this mention of it, the proposal will have the force to 
which its merit entitles it. We do not think it is necessary 
to call for any general collection in behalf of Chloe Lank- 
ton. Money comes in steadily for her, from friends who are 
familiar with her story; and if we should learn of her 
special need we should be prompt to make that known. 


It is certainly a matter for national congratulation that 
so pleasant a report as comes to us in the subjoined letter 
can be made from Washington concerning the Christian 
influences which are likely to prevail in the social life of 
the capital during the years of the present administration : 

Now that the excitement of the political world is abating, the 
social world turns its attention to the family in the White House, 
to speculate upon the character it will give to Washington society. 
In social life here, the President’s wife naturally takes the lead, 
therefore “society” studies her face, dress, manners, and most 
casual utterances, so that, chameleon-like, it may change its color 
to suit new surroundings. And now for once society must come to 
the conclusion that an independent Christian woman presides over 
it. Mrs. Hayes is a little above medium height, finely formed, 
neither stout nor slender. She dresses in the mode sufficiently to 
avoid eccentricity, and yet her toilets have the effect of plainness 
When she takes your hand, even though it be the thousandth one 
of a public reception. there is a firmness and cordiality in the touch 
that could not last beyond the tenth introduction if that cordiality 
were not an inseparable part of her individuality; and when she 
distinctly pronounces your name, you feel that it is recognition of, 
not condescension to, the honor you desire to pay her. Mrs. Hayes 
is a Methodist, and sight-seeing church-goers were desirous on the 
fourth of March of speculating correctly—Would the family 
occupy the President's pew in the Metropolitan Church? or would 
they go to the Episcopal Church with the family of Senator Sher- 
man, where they were guests? The distinguished family did 
neither, but quietly took a back seat in the nearest church of the 
denomination with which they were accustomed to worship, 
and the rather small congregation of the Foundry Methodist 
Episcopal Church were surprised to learn, after the service, 
that the President's family had sat with them through the sermon. 
The next Sabbath the President and his wife walked, early, from 
their home to the same church, and after the service walked back, 
as did a good many other Christians. This time there was a larger 
congregation at the Foundry Church. It is said that Mrs. Hayes 
does not “believe in’’ taking out the horses and carriage on Sun- 
day. It is not at all probable that she has said anything about it; 
but an imaginative public has audibly inferred the principle from 
the action. Already her simplest utterances are misstated. A 
few days since a delegation of ladies of the Women’s Temperance 
Union waited on her to thank her for her hearty support of the 
temperance cause in Ohio, and to ask her influence against the use 
of liquor in general, and at public dinners at the White House in 
particular. Thereupon one of the most abusive Sunday papers 
reported a curt answer from her, to the effect that she should not 
dictate to her husband. What she really did say was, that she had 
an old-fashioned way of doing things, to which she presumed she 
should adhere ; and this simple expression seems to be the key- note 
of the psalm of life in the White House. A change of residence 
does not effect a change of principles. habits, nor manners. Mrs. 
Hayes is a positive power. She will fashion, not be fashioned. 
She is too true for favoritism, too dignified for wire-pulling, too 
Christian to live in an atmosphere that corruption can breathe in. 
A simple grand American Christian woman presides at the White 
House as the first lady of the land, M. LU. 6. 
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A PICTURE FROM HEIYAN. 
BY HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON 


Shade, silence, solitude! Tall cedar-trees, straight as an 
arrow, from fifty to one hundred feet high, free from limbs 
till near the top, and covered with flowering vines. Old 
temples, old idols, old stone walls, old stone steps, old 
roads, old paths, and all moss covered. Large pea-green 
lilies, striped with purple, and a dozen other flowers for 
which we know no name,—beautiful strangers all. Here 
grows the blossoming chivy, thirty feet high, and as many 
broad, covered with masses of red and white blossoms,— 
two inches in diameter, and perfuming the air for a great 
distance. The mockunji is here also, with its scarlet bells, 
and the magnolia with its rich white and purple blossoms. 
Queen among them all towers the camellia, for its wax- 
like blossoms resemble‘a large double rose, through all the 
shades of red to variegated colors. Can the reader imagine 
all this bloom and color fiftv feet above his head? And 
then blend it with the live oak, maple, pine, fir, and holly ! 
Multiply this by two square miles and you have Heiyan. 
Two square miles of shaded mountain, with ravines, gorges, 
springs, anc singing brooks everywhere; with views in 
every direction of city, town, village, lake, plain, mountain, 
valley, and deep blue sky; with a sunset every night, on 
nature’s canvas, defying description, in its marvelous beauty, 
only asking us to look and worship. 

We were tired of being strangers in a strange land—tired 
of the city’s heat, tired of our cares, and so we climbed the 
mountain’s side. First in state rode the okamisau (mis- 
tress), with a wide-awake little one, in a large bamboo 
chair, which is borne by two long poles, on the shoulders 
of natives. Others of the party climbed into kagos—huge 
basket carriages, oblong in shape, and very comfortable. 
One “ Young America,” in the shape of a mettlesome boy, 
petitioned for a horse, and persisted in riding far in ad- 
vance of our guide. The gentlemen of our party marched 
as bodyguard, and our climbing began; some of us not a 
little uneasy on our perches, from the shoulders of natives, 
and not at all relishing the idea of treating men so like 
beasts of burden. 

But the natives are very jolly about it, singing and 
shouting’ as they go, and somehow their hearty cheerful- 
ness is very infectious. Our gentlemen soon struck up a 
national air, which was caught and echoed back from the 
hills above, mingled with “Charley’s” shouts at some 
delightful discovery beyond. Our path wound round 
richly cultivated fields, and up the terraces, through heavy 
belts of timber, and into valleys dotted with cottages, 
High up among the hills we stopped at a Japanese tea- 
house—“ rest-house’”’—to sip the amber tea and listen to 
an orchestra of birds, watching the monkeys at play, and 
scenting the fragrance of pines mingled with the subtler 
odor of flowers. The thatched roof of our tea-house is a 
marvel of beauty. Do you know what it is, reader? We 
did not until seeing it here. The thatch is of rice-straw, 
neatly cut off at the eaves, where it projects so as to form a 
deep, sheltering porch. After it becomes a little old, it 
grows very plush-like, of a soft dove-color, and quaintly 
picturesque. 

Under the shade of the tall camellia trees we spread 
our picnic dinner, so like what you enjoyed this last sum- 
mer under some grand old oaks, only that the camellia did 
not drop her wax-like petals into your lap; and we finished 
our repast with oranges plucked from over our heads, or 
gathered from among the daisies at our feet,—which you, I 
am sure, did not. 

Then these bamboo groves! what a wonder they are! 
Tall, symmetrical, and thick with heavy, green foliage. 
Here and there among them stands ashrine or temple, 
inviting worship. But the grand solemnity of the spot, 
softened and tempered by nature’s beauties, incited us to 
worship One who “dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands.” 

Why is nature so prodigal of beauty in Japan? What 
wonder that the Japanese are a nation of esthetics? Wis- 
teria and thumbergia cover the trees with trailing vines of 
exquisite loveliness. Every rock and unsightly stump be- 
comes a thing of beauty, under the witchery of moss and 
lichen and creeping vine. Even the quaint roof of the tea- 
house blooms with rose and lily, and flowers for which we 
have no name are crushed beneath our feet. Flowers 
everywhere, asking only room for a foothold, to grow and 
bless the light, sturdily insisting on this privilege, even 
way up the snowy mountain’s cap. 

About half-way up Heiyan’s side, the bamboo poles 
which supported one of the chairs gave way, precipitating 
its occupant—a gay little girl of fourteen—half-way down 
ito the valley. Over and over she rolled, screaming with 
fright, till rescued by a stalwart native, yet quite unhurt 
save for the tangle in her yellow curls, and rents in her 


clothes, The soft, velvety grass had shielded her from 


. 





bruises, to the great joy of her father, who would not trust 
her in the chair again. So leaving us at a native cottage, 
the gentlemen went in search of another kago (carriage). 
The news of our mishap spread from house to house along 
the valley, and soon a crowd of people came thronging and 
pressing about the tired little girl, who, looking flushed and 
nervous, whispered petulantly, “I wish they would all go 
away, and not stare at me so.” But kindly faces pressed 
about her, offering cakes and fruit, and fanning her heated 
cheeks, while looking intensely interested in the wee morsel 
of humanity. The poor child, however, could not get over 
the mortification of her tumble, so she sat with tearful eyes 
and downcast face. 

“Speak to them, Birdie dear,” said her father, coming in 
at this moment. After a moment’s hesitation she lifted her 
eyes upon the crowd, and said a few words of greeting and 
thanks in Japanese. The effect was magical. Such child- 
worshipers they are! And American children are an 
especial novelty and delight. Her words were repeated 
over and over with the most extravagant expressions of 
pleasure and joy, and flowers and fruit tossed at her feet as 











she entered her kago. 


But there was yet more climbing to be accomplished 
before we could spread our tents for the night; so with one 
lingering look backward our party moved on,—back, | 
back through the many-tinted hills, and the winding way 
all behind and below us, now and then made rugged as we 
wound round precipices, looking down from thousands of 
feet, with glimpses of peaceful valleys between, and beyond 
the waters of the bay, shimmering, glimmering, and dancing 
before us, miles and miles away, but looking as if we could 
step into it. We sigh as we glance upward to the soft blue 
of the skies, set in a frame of pine-clad mountains, and 
again at the waterfalls, pouring veil-like over their sides, a 
sigh born of an intoxicated spirit, and are quite inclined 
to echo Charley’s words, as he jumps from his pony, “I’ve 
seen too much for one day; I want my supper and go to 


bed!” 








LIFE’S “ OBJECT-LESSONS.” 
BY D. ©. MACDONALD. 

In my fifteenth year my constitution was so enfeebled by 
a protracted illness that I was sent to try the effect of “the 
Australian voyage ””—a course not unusual with English 
invalids—under the charge of my uncle, captain and owner 
of a’ brig which traded between Newcastle and Sydney. 
Although the vessel did not usually carry passengers, on 
this occasion there were on board a lady, who was on her 
way to join her husband in Sydney, and her daughter, a | 
child of nine years, whose bright, winning ways and joyous 
activity made her the pet of every one on board. We took 
the western course, and the voyage was pleasant enough 
until we had “crossed the line,” and then there burst on us, | 
in all its fury, a terrible storm. 





It was a glorious night, with the glittering vault of a 
tropical sky overhead, when towards one o’clock the weather 
changed almost instantaneously, and the stars were extin- 
guished in an atmosphere invaded by grizzly fogs, which 
wrapped us in gloom, as if they were the wings of the tem- 
pest enveloping before devouring us. There was barely 
time to furl the great main-sail, under which we had been 
scudding, before the heavens were flashing and roaring as | 
if nature was in conflagration, and I felt myself borne on- 
ward with a speed that almost took my breath away, while 
I clung to the companion-ladder awestruck, yet fascinated, 
by the scene around me. From that moment I can under- 
stand how the fear of actual death may be submerged in a 
greater and indescribable blanching of the soul before the 
disorder and strife of the elements. 





Ido not know how long I might have remained thus | 
transfixed, for the second mate, with kind violence, bore me | 
in his dripping arms into the little cabin, whence, after | 
lighting the blurred little lamp, he reascended to secure the | 
hatchway. By the dim light a picture met my eyes that 
will remain indelibly figured in my memory till the last 
moment of my life. The mother was sitting with the child 
clasped in her arms, her hands closing together over a fin y 
Bible. As for herself, her face was ashy and rigid, and her 
eyes set as if the soul within them were bent on some 
errand into the regions of space. But it was the aspect of 
the child that struck me most, and took from me, for the | 
time, the consciousness of personal danger. Her head hung 
over her mother’s arm, as if she had just fallen asleep, her | 
lips were apart, but her eyes were fixed with intense con- 
centration on her mother’s, and I could see every change in 
the mother’s expression reflected, as in a mirror, in her poor 
little shrunken face. Not a word was spoken. As looked 
the mother, so looked the child; the same inscrutable spirit 
supported both. In recalling the incidents of that night, ] 
ean recollect little that was said or done by the officers and | 


crew, or by myself; } can only fully remember that glimpse | 





of horror on deck, and that vision of unearthly peace in the 
cabin. 

If I possess any conception of the mysterious trustfulness 
that may be inspired in a troubled, agonized soul by spir- 
itual, unreserved communion with that “ Power which 
maketh for righteousness,” I have derived it from dwell- 
ing on the contrast between those two pictures, and not 
from anything I have read or heard. And soit has always 
been,—with me, at least. I would not be understood to 
undervalue teachings and preachings when I merely say 
that in my own experience, the things I have seen, the 
examples and actions my soul has conned for itself, the fair 
—but alas | few—lessons of consistency it has drunk in, have 
been the chief factors in the molding of my inner man, 
whatever it be. 

And is it not true, even of infancy, that many of its crea- 
tive and deciding influences enter in through the eyes? 
Precept and example both may be unnecessary or unavail- 
ing during that shadowy period, but is it not true that, 
before the voice of man is understood by the infant, inani- 
mate objects speak to it? The things that surround it 
must exercise a direct influence upon its senses, and that 
influence will be beneficial or not. And on a child who is 
just beginning to read, the sensible horizon, the external 


| world, with its glimmerings of mystic life and significance 


athwart its partially developed consciousness, has, perhaps, 
as much influence in the ultimate shaping of its mind as 
the precepts and lessons of parents and masters. In carry- 
ing our thoughts back to the remotest point that memory 
can touch, we find the images of things, rather than the 
memory of words. The place, the house where we lived, 
the view from the window, the pictures, the presents, the 
very furniture which met our eyes under the paternal roof, 
the first walks, which seemed to us like long journeys full 
of discoveries and new sensations, are more deeply engraved 
in our remembrance than our conversations or readings. In 
reading the only biographies which reveal the human 
heart—I mean memoirs, confessions, or letters of celebrated 
men—we always find some traces of childhood’s memories ; 
and the passages which recall those memories are almost 
always the best in the book. The autobiographer evokes 
with delight’ that distant world which used to charm him ; 
he dwells fondly on those pictures of a time of innocence 
and illusion. 

I passed my earliest childhood in the house of an aunt, 
opposite a Gothic church, whose walls were notched and 
broken by centuries of storms. The little space which 
separated the house from the church—“ the cloister,” it was 
called—was my playground, though I had seldom any play- 
mates. I used to go there all alone, and lie in the sun, 
looking up, with a child’s pleasure, at the swallows which 
wheeled around the place, and incessantly shot into the 
fissures of the battlements, only to depart again to trace in 
the sky their dark circles. I can never paint nor even 
grasp all that I felt inthat solitary spot. But I connect with 
these first impressions of my childhood the taste for soli- 
tude, tinged with melancholy, which has never left me even 
in my most busy or happy moments. The flight of the 
swallows relates to me yet the story of many enchanting 
voyages. Those bluish walls, the somber windows, the 
crumbling battlements, the deserted street where the grass 


| grew between the paving-stones, still color my thoughts with 


the mingled tenderness and melancholy which cluster around 
the image of decay. I used to dream there of God; oh, 
however mistaken and insufficient, how beautiful, because 
so direct, was my conception of him then, of my dead 
mother, of hope, and of immortality! And when I would 
review my past life, this is always my point of departure ; 
and I thank God that it is so good, and that, along a 
retrospective path, on which we must all encounter reminis- 
cences, whose lessons are biting and inexorabie, we still may 
meet with flowers that retain their freshness even unto old 
age. Can we not all try to make those hard memory 
lessons less few for ourselves, and for our children, by scat- 
tering more of the flowers along our way—by seeing to it 
that, as before God, the object-lessons we set them may be 
of good and honorable repute? 


POWER IN TEACHERS. 
BY THE REV. I. N. ELWOOD. 


A few years ago the Abbe Isidore Mul- 
lois, chaplain of the late Emperor Napoleon, wrote a book 
which was republished in this country with the title “The 





Love is power. 


| Clergy and the Pulpit in their Relations to the People.” 


In this book he endeavors to answer the question—that 
great and vital question—how to reach the people with 
the gospel. Let us for a moment sit at the feet of this 
Roman Catholicfather. This is his answer to the question: 
“To address men well, they must be loved much.” This is 
the key-note of his book. 


The end of religious effort is to win the hearts of men te 
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God, and nothing but love can find out the mysterious 
avenues which lead to the heart. We are always eloquent 
when we wish to save one whom we love, we are always 
listened to when we are loved. These are his words: “ If 
you do not feel a profound pity for humanity, if in behold- 
ing its miseries and errors you do not experience the throb- 
bings, the holy thrillings of charity, be assured you will 
not win souls, neither will you gain influence over them, 
and you will never acquire that most excellent of sove- 
reignties,—sovereignty over the heart.” Is not the Abbe 
right? Could any words better express the fundamental 
idea of soul winning? What experienced teacher is not 
convinced that love is the secret of influence over a child. 
With it, if in possession of other necessary acquirements, 
you can do everything ; without it, you can do nothing. 

There are other means of exciting interest and holding 
the attention, but love only can reach the heart. Saint 
Frangois de Sales, we are told, ‘converted seventy thou- 
sand Protestants by the sweetness of his charity, and not 
one by argument.” We sometimes ask the question, How 
are we to convert the Romanists? It must be by the 
power of sanctified affection. Arguments may be answered, 
but there is no answer to love. The life wins where the 
lips fail. Augustine said, “ Love first, and then you may 
do what you please.” Love first, and then say what you 
please, and your words will have power; they will remove 
obstacles, and soften and subdue the heart. ‘Speaking the 
truth in love,” rather, “¢ruthing it in love,” was Paul's 
conception of the Christian method of winning souls. 

But truth may be the savor of death unto death. Leigh 
Richmond once said, “Christ may be crucified between 
classics and mathematics.” An argument may be truth; 
arguments are necessary, and we are not to discard them. 
God employs them. Philosophy and science may be truth, 
and, to illustrate spiritual truth, are allowable to the Chris- 
tian teacher. But oh, how cold and lifeless are the most 
splendid reasonings, the grandest illustrations, if they are 
not poured forth from a warm and loving heart! The 
teacher who is only intellectual is like one who in winter 
drags a plow over the frozen ground. There is a mark 
made, but no furrow. Only the heat of an intense love can 
soften the heart for the plowshare of saving truth. 

Why is it that some ministers, who are utterly unable 
to preach a finished sermon, or to present truth in an 
orderly, consecutive way, have constant success, and year 
by year gather an abundant harvest of souls? It is 
because they love men mightily. Why is it that some of 
our ablest, at least most intellectual, ministers are rarely 
instrumental in bringing men into Christ’s kingdom? No 
one doubts their goodness or their devotion to their work. 
Is it not because they are deficient in the love power 
which attracts and wins? And it is precisely so with 
teachers. Some, often not the strongest in intellect, are 
able to lead their scholars to Jesus, and during the times 
of refreshing they present their entire classes at the altar 
of prayer. Others, who teach patiently and ably, never 
through the efforts of years lead one of their charge to the 
Saviour. 

In other matters, intellectual qualifications merely may 
suffice, but in every department of religious instruction 
sympathy is necessary. Sympathy was an attribute of our 
Saviour. “We have not a high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” The words of 
Jesus were not more precious and winning than were the 
tears of Jesus. This same love and tenderness in our 
measure, is equally important to those seeking to lead 
children to him. ‘“ He that goeth forth and weepeth, bear- 
ing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” This is as much a law of 
human nature as an ordinance of God. He whose heart is 
all aglow with love, even if he lack other qualifications, 
will have success. Oh that all teachers might experience 
the power of that patient yearning love which “ beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things!” Our 
prophecies, our teaching, or our preaching may fail,—perish ; 
the scripture saith, “they shall fail:” our knowledge, of 
which we are sometimes inclined to boast, God knows how 
little it is; the scripture saith, “it shall vanish away.” But 
one quality shall remain, as lasting as God himself, “Love 
never faileth.” 

Intelligence is power. It is the very foundation of piety. 
Truth gives life. Truth saves. To know the truth is to 
be set free. Spiritual freedom can only come to your 
scholar as he is taught. Facts must be presented, princi- 
ples must be instilled in the mind. This is the teacher's 
work. To teach others, one must himself be taught. The 
Bible is the repository of spiritual truth. To know the 
Bible is indispensible to the teacher. At the beginning of 
your work as a teacher, it may be your misfortune not to 
know. To remain ignorant would be a grievous fault. 
Intelligence is an essential condition of success. The best 
teachers are mighty in the Scriptures. Their preparation 
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for their work is not the half hour lazily drawn from the 
many of a Sabbath morning; but it is the patient and 
prayerful use of every fragment of time during the week. 

One chapter of the Acts must have been written largely 
for Sunday-school teachers. Thessalonica was a large and 
powerful city. Berea was a little village. The people of 
the former were rich and cultured; of the latter, poor and 
ignorant: but “these [of Berea] were more nobie than those 
in Thessalonica, in that they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily 
whether those things were so.” 

A clear, definite, religious experience is power. The 
teacher should be able to say, “Come and hear, all ye that 
fear God, and I will declare what he hath done for my soul.” 
All human beings yet unsaved, have the same common need. 
They need help to get to the Saviour. No one is really 
qualified to give them what they need unless he is able to 
say from a living experience, “ We speak what we do know, 
and testify that we have seen.” Bartimeus was just the 
person to go to blind men and tell them that Jesus had 
opened his eyes. They would listen to one who had once 
been in the same misfortune with themselves, when they 
heard him relating his cure and commending his healer. 
How can a teacher who is in as great peril and need as the 
unsaved members of his class, lead them to the Saviour 
when he has not gone himself? He needs first to have felt 
the truth he professes, he needs to have experienced the 
good he promises, he himself should have obeyed the com- 
mandments he is urging. If he has not, those whom he is 
teaching will only say, ‘“ Physician. heal thyself.” 

One of the chief difficulties in teaching is to adapt truth 
to the mind of the taught. The teacher is often at a loss 
to know what truth to employ, or what phase of truth to 
present. His greatest assistance will be from his own ex- 
perience of the power and effects of truth. He may 
rework the principles he offers to others in his own mind 
and into his own life, and then from his own experience he 
will be able to prescribe for the cure of other souls. Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth may speak. Out 
of the experimental acquaintance with truth grows the 
power to fitly offer it. The hidden force of piety affects the 
souls we hope to influence. The rule is, “O taste and see 
that the Lord is good.” It is only as we ourselves have 
tasted and proved that we can recommend others to the 
viands of the gospel feast. 

In the power of a personal religious experience we have 
the secret of much success; in the want of it, the explana- 
tion of much of failure. It is indeed ‘hus that the Holy 
Spirit sometimes works immediately upon the human 
heart, but usually he influences the conscience next to the 
teacher's by influencing the teacher's conscience. The 
sword of the Spirit has no inherent thrust ; a soldier must 
wield it. The truth must first pass into the mind of the 
teacher before it can vitally influence those who are taught. 

There are doubtless other elements of power to the 
teacher which might be designated. Tact is power; a con- 
sistent life is power; zeal is power; industry is power; 
but all these are combined in love, intelligence, and per- 
sonal experience. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
BY A. E. ASHBY. 


“Come, Tottie, and jump upon poor mamma's bed, 
Your soft, tiny touch is such balm to her head— 
What Pain can be like? is your problem just now, 
I read it in clear eyes and questioning brow. 


“Well! that you will learn from himself soon enough, 
And Pain teaches well, tho’ his manner is rough: 
We'll talk cheery now, but just tell me, my own, 
Have you felt through my illness too sad and alone ? 


“ Have you missed the soft pillows * which, night after night 
Ere your last sleepy kiss, were your dearest delight? " 
“Not much, mamma dear; I Aad one, don’t you know? 
Now ‘wash me, and I shal] be whiter than snow.’ 


“There'd be none fresh, I knew, when they said you were ill, 
So at bed-time I kept on repeating it still ; 

You said it is Jesus who makes us so pure, 

And I fell asleep thinking of that o'er and o’er. 


“ But snow, dear mamma, is as white as can be, 

And I’m often naughty, so can it mean me?” 

“ Does my darling trust Jesus from sin and from woe 

To keep her?” “O yes!” “Then you're whiter than snow. 


“T am tired, but before I kiss Essie good-night 

Will she thank dear Lord Jesus for washing her white ? 

Yes!” “ Ta’ Lord for making me all clean and new, 

Please let me be loving and kind, same as you.” 
Southampton, England. 


* Mise Havergal’s “ Little Pillows.”—Scripture portions for children. 








THE BEAUTIFUL THINGS OF GOD. 


A STORY THAT REALLY HAPPENED NOT LONG AGo. 
BY JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 


Maidie was left at home one afternoon, to take care of the 
other children. She was only five years old, but there were 
two younger than she. Little Nell was three, and baby 
Ned one year old, while Rob was seven. It seemed strange 
that Maidie should always be left in charge, when Rob was 
older, but it was the only way to get along in that family ; 
for lam sorry to say that Rob was a little grumpy, and 
didn’t have the “knack” of getting along with the others as 
Maidie had. It is Maidie’s knack that I am going to tell 
you about. It was such a blessing to mamma, who was 
like the old woman who lived in a shoe. She wouldn’t have 
known what to do sometimes, if it had not been for her 
dear little daughter’s knack at getting along and making 
the rough places plain. 

Thisafternoon, mamma had to go down town, for Nell and 
Rob both needed shoes; and when children need shoes, why 
they need them, and there’s no getting round it, especially 
in cold weather. So Maidie had all the children to take 
care of, even Rob himself,—for her knack seemed to be just 
as good for his grumps as for Nell’s and Ned’s. 

When mamma left them, with many charges about being 
good and kind to each other, Maidie got Nell and Ned each 
an apple, and set them side by side on the floor in the play- 
room. Apples were Maidie’s constant dependence in keep- 
ing the children quiet. Mamma often said that Maidie 
couldn’t “keep house” without some apples, and it was 
quite true. Rob took an apple too, and a book, and 
perched himself on a big trunk. That was the very best 
way of disposing of Rob, for he dearly loved both. 

Pretty soon the door opened, and little Crete Stevens 
came in to spend the afternoon. This was splendid, for 
Maidie was very fond of company, and of Crete in particu- 
lar. 

“O Cretie!” said Maidie, with a little squeal of delight, 
“T’m so glad you've come, for mamma’s gone, and I’ve got 
everything to ‘tend to. Did you bring Angelica?” 

“O yes, I brought her,” said Crete; “ but she will have 
to go right to bed, and have the scarlet mumps, ’cause her 
clothes are all in the wash, and she hasn’t a rag on. I just 
wrapped her up in my hankshuff, and brought her along, 
for she wouldn’t stay at home.” 

“ Well, here, put her in my dolly’s cradle,” said Maidie; 
“Charlotte Henrietta can get up just as well as not. She's 
too lazy for anything.” 

“Lazy!” said Rob, looking down at poor Charlotte 
Henrietta in contempt. “I should say she was lazy. I 
never saw a doll that was anything else. Stuff and petti- 
coats!” This was something Rob had just learned from 
their old bachelor boarder. 

The girls didn’t mind Rob, so long as he didn’t really 
touch the dolls, and Crete and Maidie and Nell played 
away as if their lives depended on it. After a while, they 
concluded to take the dolls out walking. 

“O dear!” said Crete, ‘I wish Angelica had some clothes, 
so she could go with us. She'll get an awful stiff neck, 
lying in bed so long. I always do.” 

“ Well,” said sympathizing little Maidie, “I’ll tell you— 
Lemme see—Nell, won’t you lend Cretie your dolly’s blue 
suit?” 

‘No, I don’t want to,” said Nell, who was just a little 
bit stingy. 

“O Nell, do!” coaxed Maidie; “I'll give you my piece of 
green silk if you will.” 

“No,” said little Nell, who always knew her own mind; 
“T don’t want to.” 

“Now,” said Maidie, sitting down on the floor beside 
Nell, “let me’splain it to you, Nellie. Don’t you know 
what the beautiful things of God is, Nellie?” 

“No,” said Nell, soberly, punching her finger into her 
apple. 

“Why, it’s being kind to folks,” said Maidie, “and not 
being stingy, and lending your dolly’s polonnaise ‘cause An- 
gelica’s clothes are in the wash, and poor Cretie feels so bad. 
That’s the beautiful things of God, Nellie, and you know 
he wants us not to be selfish. God isn’t selfish with us, 
Nell,” urged Maidie, “ he givesus everything. Just ’member 
what a lots of apples grew on your tree last summer. Well, 
God made ’em grow there, every one.” 

Nell took a nail from the floor, and began to punch more 
holes in her apple. The blue suit was in a box behind her. 

“QO dear!” sighed Crete, wrapping her handkerchief 
more closely about poor Angelica ; “ Nell won’t, I know, and 
we can’t have any fun, ’cause I wanted Angelica to go out 
walking with us too, as well as Charlotte and Luella.” 

“You just be still, Cretie,” said Maidie. “Let Nell bea 
little while ; she’s thinkin’ ’bout the beautiful things of God, 
and she'll do ’em pretty soon, you'll see.” 

Nell sat still and punched holes in her apple a little while. 
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Then she got up, and took the precious blue suit out of her 
box, and ran with it to Crete. 

“There!” said Maidie, with satisfaction, “Nell’s real 
good, if she only stops to think about it awhile. I know 
just how to manage her. She always does right when I tell 
her about the beautiful things of God.” 

Angelica didn’t soil the blue suit one bit, and when 
Nellie’s mamma came home she had a pair of lovely new 
boots for her. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


The original idea of a “review” in the Sunday-school is 
for purposes of examination. The scholars are to be ex- 
amined on the lessons they have been studying during a 
given period. Indeed, “a review” which fulfills its design 
might well be called “an examination,” or “a testing exer- 
cise.” In nearly all secular schools, periodical examina- 
tions are a matterof course. And diplomas and rewards 
are often given for success in passing these examinations. 

In Sunday-schools, also, examinations are by no means 
unknown. The old red and blue ticket system, under 
which the earlier Sunday-schools were worked, included 
the examination of scholars and the rewarding of their 
proficiency. Various modern review plans and “rolls of 
honor” have recognized the importance of examinations 
and rewards for diligence. In England, for a number of 
years, the annual “ competitive examinations of teachers” 
have been quite a feature of Sunday-school work, under 
the London Sunday School Union, and the Church of 
England Sunday School Institute. These examinations 
are entirely voluntary. Teachers who enter for them are 
examined in certain branches of knowledge in the line of 
their duties, and diplomas and prizes are awarded to those 
who pass successfully. Similar competitive examinations 
of scholars have latterly grown in favor on both sides of 
the ocean. We have already reported work of this sort in 
different parts of the country, and because we hear so 
much about it, and are inquired of concerning it so fre- 
quently, we now give to it new prominence. 

QUARTERLY EXAMINATIONS. 

Several years ago Mr. George A. Bell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
introduced into the Bethel School of Plymouth Church, 
the plan of quarterly examination of scholars on their 
lessons and related topics. This plan worked so well that 
other schools in the vicinity adopted it, and it has now 
come into wide favor in Brooklyn and neighboring cities. 
Last year a number of schools combined in the plan, so as 
to use the same examination papers. For the fourth 
quarter of the year, nine schools called, in the aggregate, 
for five thousand of these papers. 

According to this plan the scholars are not examined on 
all the lessons of the quarter, without any previous indi- 
cation of limitations to be observed in the questions; nor 
are they informed just what questions are to be asked of 
them. An examination paper is prepared by a committee 
of superintendents, on the lessons of the quarter. This 
paper by its questions practically reviews briefly the entire 
series of lessons. It includes, say, one hundred and fifty 
questions in all. Being printed, this list of questions is 
distributed among the scholars, say, two weeks before 
examination day, that they may review all the lessons by 
the help of this guide. When the day of examination 
arrives, the scholars who voluntarily take part in the exer- 
cise are separately questioned by some one else than their 
own teacher on the lessons, as represented by the examina- 
tion paper. The questions put to each scholar are limited 
to, say, five on each lesson ; but as he does not know which 
they are until they are put to him for answer, he must in 
fact be well prepared on the entire series of lessons as out- 
lined in the examination papers. 

Certificates to those who pass this examination are given 
according to the following standard : 


A. For 100 per cent., say, 600 marks “ PERFECT.” 
B. For 90 per cent., say, 540 to 599 marks “ EXCELLEN?.” 
C. For 80 per cent., say, 480 to 539 marks “Very Goon.” 
D. For 70 per cent., say, 420 to 479 marks “ Goon.” 


An allowance of 20 marks from the above will be made, for 
those failures which are on the golden texts only 

Further information concerning the methods and work- 
ing of these quarterly examinations can doubtless be 


obtained upon application to Mr. Charles A. Hull, 144 
Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANNUAL REWARDS. 

In some schools, having these quarterly examinations, 
the scholars examined are marked according to their varied 
successes, and at the close of the year their record is made 
up for final recognition and reward. 

A plan of this sort is working in the well-known Olivet 


Sunday-school, of New York City. The quarterly examina- 
tions there are conducted on another than the Brooklyn 
plan. It is described as follows, by Olivet’s pastor the 
Rev A. F. Schauffler: 

“ At the close of each quarter all who desire it gather 
in the chapel. To each is furnished a stiff cardboard on 
which to write, a pencil, paper, and an envelope. Each 
scholar has a number assigned to him, which number he 
must put on the examination paper, and again on the 
envelope. Furthermore the child is to write his name on 
a slip of paper, and, putting the slip into the envelope, he 
is to pass it into his examination paper at the close of the 
examination. 

“When the examination papers shall have been passed 
on by the proper persons, the best one is to be selected, 
and the envelope bearing the number which stands on that 
paper will be found to contain the name of the scholar who 
wrote it. By this means entire impartiality is secured. 

“When all the competing scholars are ready to write, 
the test questions, twenty in number, are put, one by one, 
on to the blackboard, and the scholars copy and write out 
their answers. About ten minutes are given for each an- 
swer. Should any papers tie, those scholars pass a new 
examination on more difficult questions. Of course, the 
questions can be raised or lowered in point of difficulty to 
suit the needs of each school.” 

At the close of the year the results of the four quarterly 
examinations enter into an estimate of the standing of the 
competing scholars. Those of a certain designated attain- 
ment—which includes attendance and deportment as well 
as recitations—are inscribed on the Honor Roll of the school, 
and receive other rewards for their well-doing. The stand- 
ards adopted are noted herewith: 

ns for Olivet Sunday School Honor Roll. 

Scholars attaining the following standards in the three qualifica- 
tions of Deportment, Attendance and Recitations, shall receive 
honorable mention before the school at the end of each quarter 


year, and at Christmas time shall receive an Honor Roll Reward, 
as mentioned below: 


Deportment—100 per cent. 
ment mark will exclude. 
Attendance—100 per cent. Present each Sun- 
{ day throughout the year. 
[te aot or per cent. Of correct answers 
{ 


One bad deport- 


First Grade. 
‘to not more than twenty questions on each 
quarter's lessons. 


Same as above. 
Present fifty Sun- 


Deportment—100 per cent. 


Attendance—96 per cent. 
Becond Grade. | days in the year. 


Recitations—80 per cent. Same as above. 

The percentage of recitations will be determined by the result of 
public examinations to be held at the expiration of each quarter's 
lessons. 

Every scholar in Olivet Sunday-school may compete, and every 
one attaining the prescribed standard will receive, at Christmas : 

For the First Grade, a reward of the value of five dollars, in 
addition to the honor of being so classed. 

For the Second Grade, a reward of the value of two and one half 
dollars, in addition to the honor of being so classed. 

To each scholar inscribed on the Honor Roll, a certificate 
is given, signed by the superintendent and secretary of the 





school. This was its form for 1876: 
OLIVET SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
HONOR ROLL REWARD. 
CHRISTMAS, 1876. 
For 








THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 1876. 


He that diligently seeketh good procureth favor; but he 
that seeketh mischief it shall come unto him.—Proverbs 
11: 27. ; 

The Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father, and 
then he shall reward every man according to his works.— 
Matthew 16: 27. 

And we desire that every one of you do show the same 
diligence to the full assurance of hope unto the end; that 
| ye be not slothful, but followers of them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises.— Hebrews 6: 11, 12. 











~ | 
Wishing you a very Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year, we are your gratified friends, “a 


A. F. SCHAUFFLER, Sup't, | 
FRANKLIN ALLEN, Sec. | 


| 
| 
| 





Mr. Franklin Allen, of 93 Duane Street, New York, the 
secretary of Olivet School, could possibly give further in- 
formation as to the working of this system. 

Another adaptation of this plan has been made by Mr. 
Charles E. Morris, of 715 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
superintendent of Hollond Memorial Sunday-school. Here 
is his proposal for the current year : 

“HOLLOND MEMORIAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Rewards to scholars, to be given at Christmas, 1877: 





First: Value of $4 or $5. To all scholars present everv 





Sunday of the year, who receive an average mark of 90 
at four quarterly written examinations, At such examina- 
tions twenty-five questions will be asked, selected from the 
questions which have appeared upon the Westminster 
Lesson Papers now used in the school. The questions may 
include the golden texts, the Bible verses in large type, 
the catechism weekly answers, and the titles. Second: 
Value between $4 and $1. To all scholars present every 
Sunday of the year who receive an average mark less than 
90, and greater than 75, the value of the reward depending 
on the average mark. Third: Value of $1. To all 
scholars without regard to attendance, who receive an 
average mark of 90. 

N. B.—All scholars intending to be examined must 


drop their names in superintendent’s letter-box before 
March 15 next.” 





A SUPERINTENDENTS’ CLUB. 


Reports have been given in these columns, or in the 
pages of The Superintendents’ Paper, of gatherings of super- 
intendents under the name of the “ Superintendents’ Socia- 
ble,” or some similar title, in different cities of the Union, 
notably in New York and New Haven. 

In some cities the meetings are occasional ; in others, they 
are periodical. The purpose and plan of gatherings of this 
sort in Brooklyn are well described by Mr. Charles A. Hull, 
144 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary of “The 
Workers’ Club.” He writes: 

“Our Brooklyn club of Sunday-school superintendents is 
known by the title of ‘The Workers’ Club.’ The object of 
the association, if it can be dignified with such a title, is to 
bring together, familiarly and socially, such of our Sunday- 
schooi superintendents and assistant superintendents, as 
may desire to meet each other for the purpose of mutual 
counsel. We number thirty-one members, and prior to 
this month have held three meetings, which have been en- 
joyed by all who attended them. In brief our plan is this: 
We meet once a month at the house of some member. 
There is but one officer—the secretary. The gentleman at 
whose house the meeting is held presides. The members 
have been previously notified by the secretary both of the 
meeting and of the topic for the evening; selected by the 
gentleman who is to preside. A general and informal dis- 
cussion of the topic occupies the evening; and the custom of 
each school, and the opinions of the superintendents present 
as to the practical operation of their plans of work, are asked 
for, and suggestions of different kinds are made. 

“ At the first meeting of the club, held in December last, 
after the necessary organization was effected, we discussed 
the Golden Text question, and appointed the committee 
who submitted the texts which were sent to The Sunday 
School Times. 

“At the January meeting ‘Quarterly Examinations’ 
were considered. The success of the examinations in the 
various schools was stated, and many suggestions were 
made which will undoubtedly increase their usefulness. At 
the last examination in the Sunday-school of the Church of 
the Pilgrims, forty-five scholars were examined, and of these 
twenty-two passed perfectly, and but two failed. Other 
schools reported equally good results. This examination 
plan is still in its infancy, and our Club at its last meeting 
appointed a committee to submit to the Clab a set of ques- 
tions on, the lessons of the present quarter, and an improved 
plan for the next examination. Itis intended to encourage 
thorough study of the Bible text, and care has been taken 
to make the questions such as could be answered from the 
text of the lessons. After a time it is proposed to make the 
examinations somewhat more difficult, and perhaps to 
require written instead of oral answers. These points are 
to be considered by our committee, and reported upon. The 
general opinion of those members who had tried the 
examination was favorable; and it was found that even 
scholars who did not enter it took home with them, and 
studied the review questions, and were unusually interested 
in the review lesson on the Sunday before the examination. 

“The February meeting of the Club discussed ‘Teachers’ - 
Meetings,’ their necessity, the manner of conducting them, 
means to be employed for bringing out the teachers, and 
the effect of the meetings upon the efficiency of the schools. 
As almost every person present had had some personal 
experience in this matter, many useful suggestions were 
made, but these I will reserve until another time, if you 
desire to hear again from us.” 

—A writer in The Sunday School Chronicle, of London, 
tells of these lines, as printed on a placard suspended in his 
school-room, for the purpose of “reminding old scholars, 
and informing new ones, what is expected from them: ” 
Silence is required when the bell is rung. 

Singing is desired whilst the hymn is sung. 
Reverence during prayer, in attitude and thought: 








Attention in the class, all eager to be taught. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 
[ First Quarter, 1877.) 


12. Mar. 25.—Review; or, a Lesson selected by the School. 
[Second Quarter, 1877.} 

1, April 1.—The Oil Increased___.-.----.-------~------ 2 Kings 4: 1-7 
2. April 8.—The Shunammite’s Son_.---------------- 2 Kings 4: 25-37 
3. April 15—Naaman the Leper__-.-------------- ...-2 Kings 5: 1-14 
4. April 22.—Gehazi the Leper__...-.-.------------- 2 Kings 5: 20-27 
5. April 20.—Elisha at Dothan___......--.------~----- 2 Kings 6: 8-18 
6. May 6—The Famine in Samaria -...-.------------ 2 Kings 7: 12-20 | 
7. May 13.—Jehu the King_-_-_--.----.--~---------.2 Kings 10: 20-31 
8. May 20.—Jonah at Nineveh__.....-...------------ Jonah 3; 1-10 | 
9. May 27.—The Death of Elisha_..........-.------- 2 Kings 13: 14-21 
10. June 3.—The Lamentation of Amos-_-_..-..----- Amos 5: 1-15 
11. June 10.—The Promise of Revival_........-----------Hosea 14: 1-9 
12. June 17.—The Captivity of Israel ......-------.---2 Kings 17: 6-18 
13. June 24.—Review Lesson. 


LESSON 2, SUNDAY, APRIL 8, 1877. 
Title: THE SHUNAMMITE'S SON. 


GOLDEN TEXT: O woMAN, GREAT Is THY FAITH: BELT UNTO THEE EVEN 
as THOU wILT.—Matt. 15: 28. 


Topic: Sorrow Turned to Joy. 
1. The Call of Trouble, v. 25-28. 
Outline: < 2. The Powerless Staff, v. 29-31. 
2 The Effectual Prayer, vy. 32-37. 
HOME READINGS. 
Monday, April2: 2 Kings 4: 25-37. 
Tuesday, April 3: 1 Kings 17: 17 24. The widow of Zarephath 
Wednesday, April 4: Mark 5: 22, 23,35.43. The ruler’s daughter. 
. Thursday, April 5: Luke 7: 11-17. The widow of Nain 
Friday, April 6; John 11: 17-44. 
Saturday, April 7: Acts 9: 36-43. 
Sunday, April 8: Heb. 11: 28-40. Fruits of faith. 
LESSON TEXT. 
{2 Kings 4: 25-37.1 

25. So she went and came unto the man of God to mount Carmel. 
And it came to pass, when the man of God saw her afar off, that he 
said to Gehazi his servant, Behold, yonder is that Shunammite: 

26. Run now, I pray thee, to meet her, and say unto her, Ts it 
well with thee? is it well with thy husband? is i¢ well with the 
child? And she answered, /t is well. 

27. And when she came to the man of God to the hill, she caught 
him by the feet; but Gehazi came near to thrust her away 
the man of God said, Let her alone; for her soul is vexed within 
her: and the Lord hath hid i# from™me, and hath not told me 

28. Then she said, Did I desire a son of my lord? did I not say, 
Do not deceive me? 

29. Then he said to Gehazi, Gird up thy loins, and take my staff 
in thine hand, and go thy way: if thou meet any man, salute him 
not; and if any salute thee, answer him not again: and lay my staff 
upon the face of the child. 

30. And the mother of the child said, As the Lord liveth and as 
thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. 
her. 

31. And Gehazi passed on before them, and laid the staff upon 
the face of the child; but there was neither voice, nor hearing 
Wherefore he went again to meet him, and told him, saying, The 
child is not awaked 

32. And when Elisha was come into the house, behold, the child 
was dead, and laid upon his bed. 


Sorrow turned to joy. 


Awakened out of sleep. 
Dorcas raised to life. 


And he arose, and followed 


and prayed unto the Lord. 

84. And he went up, and lay upon the child, and put his mouth 
upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, and his hands upon his 
hands: and he stretched himself upon tlie child; and the flesh of 
the child waxed warm. 

35. Then he returned, and walked in the house to and fro; and 
went up, and stretched himself upon him: and the child sneezed 
seven times, and the child opened his eyes. 

36. And he called Gehazi, and said, Call this Shunammite. 
he called her. 
Take up thy son. 

87. Then she went in, and fell at his feet, and bowed herself to 
the ground, and took up her son, and went out. 


So 


And when she was come in unto him, he said, 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


2 Kings 4: 26. 
Is it well? And they said, It is well 
said to him, Go, I pray thee, see whether it be well with thy 


29:6 


Gen 


brethren, and well with the flocks; and bring me word again 





Gen, 37: 14. And when ye come into a house, salute it. And 
if the house be worthy, let your peace come upon it; but if it be 
not worthy, let your peace return to you. Matt. 10: 13——Let 


us go again and yisit our brethren in every city where we have 


preached the word of the Lord, and see how they do. Acts 15: 36 
It is well. 


ing from him 





seemeth him good. 


hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord. Job 1: 21 


«—TI was dumb, I opened not my mouth; because thou didst it, 


Psa. 39: 9. 


And | 
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v.27. She caught him by the feet.— And they came 
and held him by the feet, and worshiped him. Matt. 28: 9. 

Thrust her away. And his disciples came and besought 
him, saying, Send her away; for she crieth after us. Matt. 15: 23. 
And they brought young children to him, that he should 
touch them; and his disciples rebuked those that brought them. 
Mark 10: 13. 

Let her alone, 
trouble ye her? 











And Jesus said, Let her alone; why 
She hath wrought a good work on me. Mark 
14: 6.——Then said Jesus, Let her alone: against the day of my 
burying hath she kept this. John 12: 7. 

Her soul is vexed,——And she was in bitterness of soul, 
; and prayed unto the Lord, and wept sore. 1 Sam. 1: 10. My 
soul is weary of my life; I will leave my complaint upon myself: 
| I will speak in the bitterness of my soul. Job 10: 1.——The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness; and a stranger doth not intermeddle 
| with its joy. Prov. 14: 10, 

The Lord hath hid it from me.—And the Lord said, 
Shall I hide from Abraham that thing which Ido? Gen. 18: 17. 
——Surely the Lord God will do nothing, but he revealeth his 
secret unto his servants the prophets. Amos 3: 7. Henceforth 
[call you not servants; for the servant knoweth not what his 
lord doeth; but I have called you friends; for all things that I 
have heard of my Father I have made known unto you. John 
15: 15. 

v.29. Gird up thy loins, And the hand of the Lord 
was on Elijah; and he girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab to 
the entrance of Jezreel. 1 Kings 18:46——Gird up thy loins, 
and take this box of oil in thine hand. and go to Ramoth-gilead. 
2 Kings 9: 1. Stand therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth. Eph. 6: 14. Wherefore gird up the loins of your 
1 Pet. 1: 13. 

Lay my staff upon the face of the child. And the 
Lord spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and stretch 
out thine hand upon the waters of Egypt. ... And Moses and 
Aaron did so . . . and all the waters that were in the river were 
turned to blood. Ex. 7- 19, 20.——But lift up thou thy rod, and 
stretch out thine hand over the sea and divide it: and the children 
of Israel shall go on dry ground through the midst of the sea. 
Ex. 14: 16. 

v.30. Iwill not leave thee.— And he said unto him, 
If thy presence go not with me, carry us not up hence. Ex. 33: 15. 
——And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God: where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried. Ruth 1: 16, 17. 

V. 31. The child is not awaked.—So man lieth down, 
and riseth not: till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, 
nor be raised out of their sleep. Job 14: 12——And many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life,and some to shame and everlasting contempt. Dan. 
12:2 The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth. Mark 5: 39.—— 
Our friend Lazarus sleepeth. John 11: 11——But I would not 
have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are 
asleep. 1 Thess. 4: 13. 

V.33. Shut the door.—aAnd when thou art come in, 
thou shalt shut the door upon thee and upon thy sons, and shalt 
pour out into all those vessels. 2 Kings 4: 4——But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret. Matt. 6: 6. 

Prayed unto the Lord. And he stretched himself upon 
the child three times, and cried unto the Lord, and said, O Lord 




















mind. 

















| 1 Kings 17: 


J 
| 
| his eyes, that he may see. 
33. He went in therefore, and shut the door upon them twain, | all forth, and kneeled down, and prayed; and turning to the body 


Is it well ?——And he said unto them, | 
—And he 


And Samuel told him every whit, and hid noth- | ~~" agg : 
And he said, It is the Lord: let him do what | of his principal acts, by which he showed himself the prophet 
1 Sam. 3: 18.——The Lord gave, and the Lord 


my God, I pray thee, let this child’s soul come into him again. 
21. Behold, I thought, He will surely come out to 
me, and stand, and call on the name of the Lord his God, and 
| strike his hand over the place, and recover the leper. 2 Kings 
1S: 11. And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray thee, open 
2 Kings 6: 17. But Peter put them 











said, Tabitha, arise. Acts 9: 40. 


save the sick. Jas. 5: 





And the prayer of faith shall 
15.——And Paul went down, and fell on 


| him, and embracing him said, Trouble not yourselves; for his life 


isin him. Acts 20: 10: 

V.36. Take up thy son. 
liveth. 1 Kings 17: 23. 
Luke 7. 15. 
Heb. 11: 35. 





And Elijah said, See, thy son 
And he delivered him to his mother. 
Women received their dead raised to life again. 











INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


This lesson must be studied with the whole narrative (v. 
8-37) in view. The narrative is one of a series which sets 
forth Elisha’s miracle-working power. Observe the benevo- 
lent character of all these mighty deeds. 

The name Shunammite comes from the city Shunem ; prob- 
ably the same now known as Solam. For its location see 
Critical Notes. It wasa city of Issachar (Josh. 19: 18). Within 
convenient riding distance was Elisha’s abode at Mount Carmel, 
upon which see explanations under the Practical Lessons. 

The chronological assignment of this miracie in the English 
| version (American Bible Society’s standard) is B. C. 895. It 
| is, however, quite probable that the miracles recorded of 
, Elisha in chapters 3-8. 15, are not given as a connected and 
consecutive description of his work, but simply as an account 





| 


| 


of Jehovah. Between the events of’ chapter 4: 8-17 and 
| those of the lesson, a period of some five or six years certainly 
The chronological order is not, however, important. 


elapsed. 
| Jehoram (Joram), son of Ahab, was at this time reigning in 





Israel ; and Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram (Joram), was reigning 
in Judah. 

An interesting sequel to the history of this Shunammite 
woman is given in chapter 8: 1-6. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D., L.H.D. 


According to Coleman, one of the best of modern biblical 
geographers, Shunem was built upon the western extremity of 
Hermon, nearly four miles north of Jezreel, and, like that city, 
commanded a noble view of Carmel and the intervening plain 
of Esdraelon, whilst it overlooked the deep broad valley of 
Jezreel, between Hermon and Gilboa. Here the Philistines 
were encamped before the battle with Saul and Jonathan 
(1 Sam. 28: 4). It was also tne native place of Abishag, the 
last of the wives of David (1 Kings 1: 3). In Solomon’s Song 
6: 13, it is called Shulam, by a usual interchange of J and n; 
hence the name Shulamite, as one of the persons mentioned in 
that sacred song. She is supposed by some to have been the 
same with Abishag, at that time the great beauty of Israel, 
and, who is, therefore, made the heroine of the Canticles. But 
this is so much in the style of a modern romance, and has con- 
nected with it so many difficult as well as revolting associa- 
tions, that we are compelled to reject it, although it has 
received support from some very able commentators, who re- 
gard the Canticles as a mere love-song. 


And she answered, It is well (v. 26); literally, And she 
answered, Peace. It may be an evidence of the woman's pious 
resignation to the divine will, as though believing that all 
things done by God must be well done, or she may have 
referred the question mainly to herself and to her husband,— 
her deep grief hardly permitting her to speak of the child. 

She caught him by the feet (v. 27). The intensity of her 
grief expresses itself in this mute action, rather than by words 
of complaint and sorrow. It offends Gehazi, the servant of 
Elisha, but nowhere are the beauty and tenderness of Elisha’s 
characcer more strikingly shown than in his answer: “ Let 
her alone, for her soul is vexed within her, and Jehovah hath 
hid it from me, and hath not told me.” It is like our Lord’s 
words respecting Mary, and is of itself alone sufficient to refute 
those who would give a reven geful, or a malicious, or a male- 
dictory character to his righteous rebuking of those precocious 
young Baalites at Bethel. 


The phrase here used, and which should be rendered bitter 
in soul, is employed a number of times in the Bible to denote 
the most extreme mental and bodily agony ; as Job says (chap- 
3: 20), “ Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, and 
life unto the bitter in soul.” See also Proverbs 31: 6; ‘‘ And 
wine unto those that be of heavy hearts,” literally, bitter in soul. 
The variation in language has injured the force of this phrase. 
It is in parallelism with “ready to perish” in the first clause 
of the verse. The context shows that it denotes the giving of 
stimulants, not merely as an assuager of grief or to quiet the 
mind in depression, but as a mode of sustaining life im 
extremis ; as the physician gives alcohol or anodynes in periods 
of great weakness or pain. This text in Proverbs is referred 
to because it is one that has been much abused by those who 
would from the Bible defend the use of intoxicating drinks. 
Here it means agonizing, overwhelming sorrow, but this is 
built upon its deeper and more literal sense. 


Do not deceive me (v. 28). It should be more truly given, 
do not disappoint me, or encourage me by a false hope. 


And take my staff in thy hand (v. 29). Some commentators 
are displeased with the idea of such an action, as though it 
were a making light of the case that he should use his walking- 
staff for such a purpose. They therefore refer it to his rod or 
sceptre, the symbol of his sacred office, and having in it yet the 
consecrating power of God. But the original will not support 
this. The staff was given to Gehazi as the best representative 
that could then be used of the prophet himself. 


The direction which follows, not to salute any one by the 
way and not to make reply until he had performed the duty 
enjoined, is language simply used to denote haste and urgency, 
Bless no one by the way, and let no one bless thee, is the literal 
rendering. It opens to us a pleasing view of the inner domes- 
tic life in Israel, even though having an appearance of formal- 
ity. It was the common salutation when friends met: The 
Lord Jehovah bless thee, or, We bless thee in the name of the 
Lord. We have a pleasing example of these pious affabilities 
in the intercourse between Boaz and his laborers: ‘‘ And 
behold Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said unto the reapers, 
Jehovah be with you, and they answered him, Jehovah bless 
thee” (Ruth 2: 4). It was their good morning to each other, 
presenting a delightful picture, not only of rural peace, but of 
rural piety. When we find such salutations now a common 
mode of address between an employer and his laborers, we may 
have some better right to talk of our higher spirituality. 
Such a custom at that time was known among no other 
ancient people on the face of the globe. But here, even this 
sacred and beautiful custom is to be omitted on account of the 
urgency of the occasion. Elisha is so deeply touched with the 
woman's sorrow that he wishes every means to be employed, 
until he himself can hasten to the scene. He had no belief in 


any intrinsic power thus conveyed, but his deep sympathy led 
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him to believe that God might use it to comfort the woman's 
heart. 

And Gehazi passed on before them (v.31). He places the 
rod upon the face of the child, but no effect follows. The 
original in its beauty is touching,—‘‘ no sound—no heeding.” 
All is still as death; and Gehazi returned to tell his master, 
“The child is not awaked.” 


The child was dead (v. 32). This language is not conclusive 
in regard to the question that has been raised whether this 
was actual death or a deep swoon from which the body could 
+ pone by less than miraculous means. The same lan- 
guage is used (Acts 20: 9) in regard to Eutychus, the young 
man who fell from the upper loft during Paul's “long preach- 
ing,” and who is said to have been taken up dead, although, in 
that case, the words and actions of Paul all express a contrary 
import. We know so little of the mysterious border region 
between life and death, or how far the spirit must be gone 
before a call louder than that of nature can reach it,that we 
should refrain from dogmatizing on such a subject. The whole 
aspect here, however, is one of supernatural intervention, as 
is especially shown by the earnest prayer of Elisha. But 
there is, as usual, a combination of means. His lying upon 
the child, mouth to mouth, eye to eye, and hand to hand, looks 
as though he had some. hope in this asa means of warmth 
and revivification. The whole story is exceedingly natural; no 
physician could have shown a more devoted earnestness in the 
chamber of sickness and death. Success seems so far to have 
followed that the child’s flesh waxed warm,—a sign of returning 
life. The prophet hastily rises, and walks the room, all the 
time in earnest prayer, and again bows himself upon the 
apparently lifeless body, until seven times. Then the full 
assurance is given. The eyes are opened, they look forth into 
the outer world,—an unmistakable evidence that he has yet to 
do with the things of this life. 


Verse 36. Nothing can be more touching, and, at the same 
time, more simple, than the conclusion of this pathetic story. 
Hard is the heart, and destitute of all true critical discernment 
the head, that can find juggling, or trick, or mutual connivance 
between the parties, or legerdemain of any kind, in this artless 
narrative. 

And he called Gehazi, and said, Call the Shunammite ; so he 
called her, and when she was come in unto him he said, Take up 
thy son (v. 36),—raise him up, lift him up. The word simply 
weakness yet remaining, and a need of the tenderest care. 

Then she went in, and fell at his feet, and bowed herself to the 
ground, and took up her son and went out (v. 37). A mere sen- 
sational writer would have destroyed the pathos of this by a 
too minute dwelling on the events so briefly presented, or by 
endeavoring to paint and repaint them for greater effect. He 
would have given us the subjective of the passage, as the phrase 
is, or gone into the feelings of the actors; he would probably 
have dwelt upon the difference between the sensations of the 
mother when she threw herself at the prophet’s feet in adora- 
tion, and the bitterness of soul she experienced when the same 
outward act was performed at their first meeting. But this 
only shows the difference between the Bible and all other 
books, whether of description or of narration. It puts the 
scene right before our eyes, then drops the curtain, and leaves 
it to its own true effect upon the soul. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 





The narrative from verse 8 is a unity which should be con- 
sidered in its entirety,—a perfect gem of historical narrative; a 
poem of marvellous beauty and completeness, with the chief 
excellence, namely, truth. 

THE GODLY WOMAN. 


Consider this example of godliness in a woman of rank. 
Sunday-school girls may in after years become rich or poor, 
may occupy stations lofty or low. For both, there are exam- 
ples in the Bible. The widow, whose oil and meal were 
increased by Elijah, and she whose debt was paid by the help 
of Elisha, are examples of piety in poverty; here we have 
goodness adorning gold. This lady of Shunem was “a great 
woman” (v.8). She had a large house, servants, land, money ; 
above all she feared God and honored his prophets. 
Seeing Elisha pass by on his way from Samaria to Carmel, 
she urged him to take food and rest at her house. Shunem 
was near to Jezreel, and Elisha often passed her door; so she 
constrained him to accept her hospitality whenever he went 
that way. She lived in love, respect and confidence with her 
husband, whom she consulted, and gained his consent that a 
chamber should be built on the roof or against the wall of the 
house, which the prophet might consider his own, and into 


which he might at any time enter from the outside, without | 
Here he had the retirement and freedom which | 


ceremony. 
his office and work required. 

So let godly women delight to show hospitality to the 
servants of God when engaged in their Master’s work. Let 
such wives wisely win the concurrence of their husbands in 
every such work of faith and labor of love. Let them feel it 
a greater honor and privilege to have a “ prophet’s chamber,” 
than a room which statesman, peer, or prince has occupied. 
Let provision be made for the comfort, not necessarily for the 





luxury, of the guest for his help in his work, and not for the 
mere personal pleasure of the host or hostess. 


Such a guest will not be ungrateful, He will be anxious to 
requite the kindness (v. 12, 13). He may not be able to 
speak on her behalf to the ruler of the country, or “the cap- 
tain of the host;’ but he can and will speak to the 
king for her—the King of kings, the Captain of Salvation. 
Those who receive the godly under their roof may expect the 
benefit of their prayers. ‘‘ He that receiveth a prophet in the 
name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward.” Very 
beautiful was the reply of the Shunammite to the inquiry of 
the prophet. She sought no earthly reward. She was pleased 
with the grateful appreciation of her kindness, but she had 
not shown it with any idea of payment. And as to the king 
and the court, great lady as she was, she had no desire to go 
to the palace and be received at state pageants, or to obtain 
any of the honors which many in her rank might be justified 
in seeking. She was contented with the society of her house- 
hold, the respect of her servants, the affection of her friends, 
the great work she had to do with her own neighbors and 
dependants. 


“IT dwell among my own people.” How much happier 
would many women have been, had they chosen this good part 
instead of yielding to the ambition to shine among the 
fashionable and the great! How many have lamented that 
they left the country village for the crowded city, the peace- 
ful home for the troubled palace, the loving respect of their 
own people for the heartless flatteries of self-seeking sycophants 
or the scarcely concealed sneers of envious rivals. 


She made no request, but there was one aching void in her 
Israelitish and womanly heart. It was considered a disgrace 
to be childless. This gave intensity to the natural longing. 
She might say to herself, “Of what value to me this wealth 
without a child to inherit it, this house without a child’s feet 
to patter in it, thesound of music witheut the melody of an 
infant’s cry; the respect and friendship of all around me with- 
out the love of one, my very own, to lie in my bosom, to 
renew my childhood, to love me as his very world; when I am 
old, to soothe and cheer my passage to the grave, and then to 
perpetuate my name in the years to come. The deepest desires 
of the heart are often unspoken except to God. But it was 
naturally supposed that she was like other women of Israel, 
and that her wealth would not lessen the strength of her 
maternal instinct. 


The promise seemed too good to be true. She feared to 
encourage hopes which might be disappointed. But God was 
gracious to her, as he was to Sarah, and Manoah’s wife, and 
Hannah. What joy that birth caused in that house, which 
with all its comforts and hospitality had been lonely until now ! 
How these godly parents would bless God as the giver! Some 
years passed, and increasingly the boy would become 
endeared to them. What delight would Elisha also have in 
the little one given to his prayers! 


But sorrow was coming, and a severe trial to faith. As the 
boy was out amongst the reapers one morning when the heat 
was intense he had a sun-stroke. How natural that he should 
cry to his father for help, My father, my father! So let us in 
every trouble first appeal to our Father in heaven. Whatever 
our sorrow or danger—‘ My Father! my Father!” He is 
always near and always ready to help. How natural that 
the father, busy with getting in his crop, and thinking it was 
only a passing headache, sent the boy to be nursed by his 
mother, who would be sure to omit nothing that might com- 
fort and cure him. We see her nursing him on her lap, put- 
ting cooling appliances to his forehead, soothing, caressing, 
weeping over him, till at noon he died. 

But her faith was strong. She could not think that this 
gift of God would thus be taken from her. She was enabled 
to believe that somehow he would live again. She had heard 
how Elisha’s master had raised the widow’s son at Zarephath; 
might not Elisha do the same for her? So she _ herself 
carried the dead body up to the prophet’s chamber and laid it 
on his bed. She was sure it was dead, else she would not 
have left it. It was useless for her to take any more pains to 
preserve life when it had fled. Decomposition begins in the 
East very soon, and burial takes place on the day of death. 
There was no time to be lost. She does not tell her husband, 
so as to cause him needless agony ; also, that no funeral prepara- 
tions might be made. She told him only that she had special 
business with the-prophet at Carmel, She showed her respec} 
and love for him by telling him of her journey, and he showed 
his confidence in her by letting her go without further expla- 
nation. It was a journey of nearly twenty miles, and would 
occupy six hours; so she set out strong in womanly resolve 
and godly faith. ‘‘So she went, and came to the man of God 
to Mount Carmel” (v. 25). 

What must her thoughts and feelings have been as she rode 
along, hour after hour, impatient of the long delay till she 
could reach the man of God! Sometimes faith would be weak, 
and she would feel her loss as if final, and her sorrow would be 
greater than she could bear. Joys and sorrows go together, 
sunshine and shadow, privileges and privations. People 
envied her the fine house and lands, while she would have ex- 
changed all her grandeur for the cottage close by, where the 
happy mother felt richer than she could have heen made by 


— 


all the grandeur of that childless mansion. And now that her 
heart had been gladdened by a joy unspeakable, she was 
visited by a woe also unutterable, and might wish she had 
never been so gifted if she was to be so bereaved. 

Joys and sorrows in this world are more evenly balanced 
than we sometimes think. Many grieve that there is no child 
to care for. Others, with an only child, are overwhelmed with 
anxiety for his welfare, and then with grief at his loss. Others 
lament because of the conduct of a child, and wish it had never 
been born. Well, we must lament to lose. The more we value 
the sunshine, the more we shudder at the storm. 


THE PROPHET. 


We should take an affectionate interest in one an- 
other's welfare. The prophet saw her from afar (v. 25), and 
sent Gehazi to meet her with the kind inquiry, “Is it well 
with thee? with thy husband ? with the child?” (v. 26). Such 
questions should not be the expression of mere politeness. 
We should be personally interested in the welfare and happi- 
ness of our friends, and show them that we are. It is a great 
comfort in sorrow to feel that our friends really are concerned 
about us. 

Should we not sometimes ask one another respecting our 
spiritual welfare? Is it well with thy soul? If there is reason 
to fear that some one we love is unsaved, should we let him go 
on in danger, and never ask “Is it well with thee”? May not 
such a question lead to reflection and prayer? And if Chris- 
tians more frequently, not with ostentation or intrusiveness, 
but lovingly and humbly, asked each other respecting their 
progress in piety, their faith, and hope, and joy, might it not 
conduce to that very welfare about which we ask? “They 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another.” 


The woman put Gehazi off with a reply that was not meant 
to deceive, but which simply responded courteously, and 
reserved further disclosure for the prophet himself. There are 
secrets about which we cannot speak to any but the most inti- 
mate friends or the most trusted servants of God. A heart 
that has real wealth does not parade it before the eyes of 
strangers, or admit any but the dearest friends to its inner 
chambers. 

We should be very gentle with the very sorrowful (v. 27). 
Gehazi was not tender and refined as his master. He thought 
the woman was too demonstrative, not sufficiently respectful, 
and he tried to thrust her away when she embraced the 
prophet's feet in her agony of grief. But Elisha said, ‘“ Let 
her alone, for her soul is vexed within her.” Servants are 
often sterner than their masters. It is better to deal with 
Elisha than Gehazi. So the Pharisees scorned the woman who 
was a sinner, and said that Jesus could not know what sort of 
person she was, or he would not have allowed her to shed 
tears on his feet and wipe them with her hair. It was just 
because he did know all her sin, sorrow and gratitude so 
much better than they that he allowed what to them appeared 
unseemly. Oh, what a tender Master we have to deal with, 
who knows dll the burden of our sad hearts, and will not 
thrust us away when we embrace his feet! So let us be gentle 
and indulgent with all who are in grief. 


Sometimes there are desires we hesitate to express plainly ; 
longings of the heart which cannot find direct utterance of 
the lip (v. 28). And so, like this woman, we tell our divine 
Friend all our case and all our feelings, and leave him to infer 
what we would ask, which he will not the less grant because 
not expressly prescribed and demanded. 


Prophets and apostles, much more ordinary servants of God, 
may be mistaken in their methods (v. 29-31). Perhaps Elisha 
had urgent prophetical engagements at Carmel, and thought 
that Gehazi as his substitute, with his prophetical staff, would 
be able to do as well as himself, or perhaps Blisha intended to 
follow more leisurely, and, as Gehazi could go mach more 
quickly than himself with the lady, bade him make all possible 
haste, thinking that life might not be quite extinct, and that 
the staff might arrest the final stroke of death. But it was 
without effect. There are gifts of God which he will not 
transfer. A prophet must do his own work according to the 
divine gift which is in him. He cannot act in all things by 
deputy. The special power and authority of apostles belonged 
to themselves alone. There may be “successors of the apos- 
tles” by a supposed ordination and holding of their staff of 
office, without any apostolic power. ll servants of God 
variously gifted must work in their own sphere “according to 
the measure of the gift of God.” So also with all believers 
whose faith is their own and cannot be transferred. We can- 
not say to another, “Give us of your oil;” all must go to the 
one great Giver and “ buy for themselves.” 

As the woman would not be satisfied with the servant, but 
was resolved to cleave to the Master (v. 30), so let us cleave 
to Christ; and whatever help we may obtain from others, let 
us plead with him, and say; “ As the Lord liveth, and as thy 
soul liveth, I will not leave thee.” 


be THE RESTORATION. 


The power of prayer. Elisha went “ into his closet, and shut 
the door” (v. 33). There were present only the dead child 
He prayed against death to one who 

Why should Elisha think it impos- 
What had been done once 
If not done before, why not now? 


and the living Lord. 

was greater than death. 
sible that the child should live? 
could be done again. 
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Was the causing tne child to live at first less difficult than 
causing it to live again? Is not every birth a miracle? 
Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you that 
God should raise the dead? (Acts 26: 8.) 

The use of means. Te did what he could to restore animal 
heat. This was not enough to bring the dead to life, but it 
showed his earnestness. When we are sincere in praying for 
help, we shall omit no effort, however worthless of itself, 


| 


let us plead with God and labor for the conversion of souls, | 


Genius and learning without prayer will be utter weakness,when 


feeblest talents with strong faith and earnest pleading with | 


God may perform moral miracles and raise up many a dead 
soul. 

There must be spiritual contact. As Elisha’s living body 
warmed the corpse by his placing himself on it, so, in order to 
do good, we must by loving sympathy come very near those 
who are spiritually dead. 
distance. 


It is very little use speaking at a 
The public preacher and teacher must come close 
to every hearer by true brotherly sympathy, by a tenderness 
and unction that may warm the hearer’s heart, and touch his 
And here it 
is the parent and the Sunday-school teacher have such power. 


human feelings, as well as convince his intellect. 


Preachers to large congregations cannot come into close con- 
tact with many individuals. Nor can teachers of very large 
classes. But if the teacher of a small class is able to deal per- 
sonally with every child, though, as a mere instructor he may 
be deficient, yet he will do far more by the deep interest he 
takes in each scholar, by getting close to the young heart, 
“his mouth upon his mouth, his eyes upon his eyes, and his 
hands upon his hands.” 

Notice the superiority of Christ. The prophets raised the 
dead with great effort. Christ spake the word, and it was done! 
“Talitha cumi,’—and the maid arose. ‘“ Young man, arise,” 
—and he delivered him to his mother. ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth,” 
—and he that was dead came forth.” At the last day, they 
that are in the graves “shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth.” He 1s the Lord of life. A greater than Elisha is here! 

There are three stages in the history,—gift, grief, gladness. 
So with Abraham,—Isaac bestowed, demanded, restored. So 
with Job,—prosperity, adversity, his later years the brightest. 
So with the Captain of our salvation,—the transfiguration, the 
agony, the glorious resurrection. So often in the history of 
his disciples. Light is sown for the righteous. How great, 
how unspeakable, how inexpressible, the woman's joy and 
gratitude! Still greater should be the delight when a child 
is converted. Then indeed the parent may say, “This my 
child was dead, and 1s alive again!” 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


“O woman, great is thy faith!” ‘ By faith women received 
their dead raised to life again” (Heb. 11: 35). The woman of 
Canaan would not leave Jesus till her request was granted. 
She pleaded if only for a crumb, for every crumb given by 
Jesus had infinite value for all her need. She trusted his sim- 
ple word, without his staff, without his personal presence. 
“Speak the word only.” Jesus delights in the fullness of our 
trust, the confidence of our love. We cannot ask too much of 
him who loves us so much that he died to raise us from death 
and bestow on us immortality. Let us then prepare him a 
habitation in our hearts. He waits at our door. ‘ Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock.” If weshould think it an honor 
to receive Elisha, shall we not much rather have a chamber in 
our heart for Jesus? To that inner chamber which he visits, 
and where he dwells, let us carry our dead children, all our 
griefs and cares, and there let us plead with him who assuredly 
will either hear us, as he did Elisha, or as he did St. Paul, 
whose petition was granted, not by the removal of the trial, 
but by grace sufficient to bear it (2 Cor. 11: 9). 

Old writers have found an allegorical lesson, which is inter- 
esting and true in itself, though not legitimately derived from 
the text. The dead boy represents the human race dead in 
sin; the staff the law, which could not save, but only gave 
emphasis to death; Elisha, Christ, who by his incarnation came 
into contact with humanity. This latter is a glorious truth. 
The human sympathy of Jesus warms the heart and wins its 
love. We must learn of him if we would raise the dead. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


So she went . . . unto the man of God (v. 25). That was 
right. When we are in trouble, we ought to turn at once to 
the Lord, Elisha was then God’s representative. The Lord 
Jesus is now. Whatever is our burden, we ought to carry it 
to Jesus. Perhaps he will lift it from us. If not, he will help 
us to bear it, and will comfort us under it. 


When the man of God saw her afar off, . . . he saidto... 
his servant .. . Run . . . to meet her (vy. 25). The true Man 
of God is more ready to give help than sorrowing ones are to 
ask it. No sooner do you turn toward Jesus with your burden 
of sin, or sorrow, or trial, than he sees you coming, and sends 
out to meet you. You will never be called to lose time trying 
to win the ear and excite the sympathy of Jesus. He is on the 
watch for you at this hour. 

She answered, It is well (v. 26). 


And it was wel:. God had 
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Prayer can make the humblest instrumentality effectual. So | 


given that child. God had taken it. God could send it back 
again, or he could keep it. God knew what was best, and 
had done what was best. He neither lacked love, nor had he 
made a mistake. If we cannot say, “It is well,” when God 
sends us trials, it cannot be said for us, ‘‘ It is well,” when we 
have only that which we enjoy. We must know how “to 
suffer need,” as well as ‘how to abound,” if we would be 
faithful disciples of Jesus. ‘“ All things’—death as well as 
life, bereavement as well as added treasures—‘ work together 
for good to them that love God.” 

Lay my staff upon the face of the child (v. 29). If Elisha 
thought that his staff would do his work, he was greatly mis- 
But there are a great many men who make the same 

A wealthy Christian is asked to take a class in the 
Sunday-school. He answers, “I can’t do that, but I will send 
a contribution into your school treasury. Money is my support. 
Lay my staff upon the face of the children.” A Sunday- 
school teacher who 1s not ready to find time to visit a sick 
scholar, sends a note, or a bouquet, or a book—which may be 
very well in its way, but it is the teacher's staff, and not the 
teacher. 


taken. 
mistake. 


A minister who sends one of his best sermons, or a 
tract he has written, to an inquiring soul, instead of going 
himself to talk and pray with the anxious one, certainly does 
no better than Elisha when he sent his staff. 
good thing; but a man of God is better. : 

The mother... said... J will not leave thee (v. 30). 
When we have found Jesus, we ought to keep near him. He 
is our hope. He alone can be our help. We can do most for 
our children—in the family or in the Sunday-school—by abid- 
ing with Jesus, telling him of their needs, and pleading with 
him in their behalf. 

He ... shut the door . . . and prayed unto the Lord (vy. 33). 
Elisha’s work for that dead child was a matter wholly between 
himself and the Lord. He had no power except as he sought 
and received it from God. So with every one who would 
bring dead souls to life. It is not the prophet’s staff, but the 
prophet’s prayer, which is to prevail. Not the sermon, or the 
tract, or the lesson, or the exhortation, but the living servant 
of God erying out to God in conscious helplessness and in faith. 


A staff is avery 


He... lay upon thechild, . . . his mouth upon his mouth, 
. . . his eyes upon his eyes, . . . his hands upon his hands 
(v. 34). There is no doing of God’s work at arm’s length. 
Elisha was quickly rid of the idea that he could raise the dead 
by sending a servant with a stick to lay on the corpse. He 
found that, if God was to use him at all, he wanted all there 
was of him—mouth, eyes, hands, body—and all to be brought 
into closest contact with the one to be raised. Thus always in 
God's service. First, we must get near to God, and then we 
must get near to the souls we would help into new life. Here 
is the necessity of the teachers’ week-day visiting of his 
scholars. He can never touch a scholar at all points on Sun- 
day and in the class. He must see him at his plays, at his 
work, at his home. Here, also, is the value of the inquiry 
room. The preacher cannot in his pulpit get near enough to 
any single soul to apply the truth according to all the needs 
of that soul. In the inqniry room he can. 

Parent, teacher, pastor, is there a dead soul which you 
would fain revive? Don't send your staff to it by a servant. 
Go yourself. Don't think you have any power. Ask the 
Lord to restore life. Don’t expect to be used in this work 
until you are wholly given to it. You must get very near to 
that soul. Your living heart must warm the dead heart. If 
one attempt doesn’t succeed, seek new warmth and strength, 
and try once more. Thus and thus only may you hope to see 
the dead alive again. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In the lesson for last Sunday we learned about one whom 
Elisha helped. Who was it? How did Elisha help her? 
The story of to-day’s lesson is also about a woman, though not 
a poor widow. Elisha went about the country a great deal ; 
he passed through a place called Shunem. The teacher should 
point out on the maps Shunem, Carmel, Bethel, and Samaria. 

One day as Elisha passed through Shunem a rich lady 
invited him to stop and eat at her house. She asked him to 
come often to take dinner or supper, and stay awhile with her 
family. Does it not make you happy to have the friends you 
love come often to visit you, and sometimes stay several days? 
So this woman, called a Shunammite because she lived in Shu- 
nem, began to feel about Elisha’s visits to her house. Would 
you like to know what she said to her husband about it? 

The teacher should read with her class 2 Kings 4: 9, 10. 
After that talk it did not take long to do as the good woman 
planned ; and when the prophet was on his journey, tired and 
worn, he could think of that quiet room, the clean, soft bed 
waiting for his rest. Don’t you think the careful friend who 
kept the room so neat was more than paid for her trouble? 
Under her roof one of God's servants rested, and planned his 
holy work ; there he prayed, and you may be sure he asked 
God to love and keep the good woman who made his coming 
so welcome. He asked her once what he could do to show his 
thanks for all her care. Nothing, she wanted nothing. ° 

But Elisha’s servant had noticed how still the house was,— 
always in order, always quiet, no little pattering feet climbing 








the stair, no laughing voices playing about the door. Hesaid 
to Elisha, “She has no child.” Could any gift be so precious 
as a little child, if God would send her one? Elisha told his 
servant, Gehazi, to call her. As she stood in the door of his 
room, he said to her, ‘‘ You shall have a son.” 

Have any of you a little baby brother or sister at home? 
Watch how tenderly your mother holds the little baby, and 
how softly she sings to it, laying it down very gently when it 
sleeps. Justso this Shunammite woman watched and loved her 
little baby. He grew fair and strong; perhaps he began to 
look for the prophet as he came, and laughed and cooed when 
he heard his voice; perhaps he clapped his dimpled hands, 
and, after a while, ran with toddling steps to meet him. After 
a few years he was old enough to go with his father to the 
harvest-field and play about while the reapers gathered up the 
grain. Were you ever out in the broad fields in harvest-time ? 
Did you enjoy being there? So did this little boy one bright 
morning among the reapers. But soon the sun seemed to 
blind his eyes, and strike him with sudden pain ; he ran to his 
father, and said, ‘‘My head, my head.” Where would you 
have wanted to go then? His father called a large boy, and 
said, “Carry him to his mother.” His mother took him in her 
arms ; but her gentle hand could not soothe the pain away, her 
tears could not cool the fever in his eyes or on his hot parched 
lips. She had not long to nurse him, for at noon he was dead- 


THE CHILD DEAD. 


What didshe do? Did she send for his father? Should she 
wash and dress him, and so make her only child ready for the 
grave? We know what she did. She kept him in her arms: 
oh, how heavy he was! She carried him up the stairs, into 
the little room ; she laid him down upon the prophet’s bed. 
Perhaps she had often laid him there for his forenoon nap, 
when he was tired of play and fell asleep in her arms; and 
then, while he slept, perhaps she did as mothers do, knelt by 
the bed, and prayed that God would keep her boy from all 
evil and harm, and make him his own loving child. Was this 
the answer? She left him; she closed the door ; she knew the 
little stiff body was safe in that holy place. She had quickly 
made up her mind what todo. She wanted to see Elisha; 
she wanted his prayers; perhaps he could help. Do you think 
she knew about the widow of Zarephath, and what Elijah had 
done for that widow's son? What had he done? 

The woman went to her husband, but she took no time for 
tears and sorrow, did not even tell him that their child was 
dead. ‘Send me quickly,” she said ; ‘‘ I must have a servant, 
and an ass to ride, and go to the prophet and come again.” 
It was seventeen or eighteen miles to Carmel. ‘“ Why go to- 
day?” asked her husband ; “it is not Sunday or a feast-day.” 
Was he not like some people now-a-days, who think the minis- 
ter is only needed on Sundays and in the church? Her hus- 
band let her go; although it was mid-day, and the sun hot, 
she hurried across the plains towards Carmel. 

Elisha saw her coming, and sent his servant to meet her. 
Do you know what he told his servant to ask? She answered, 
“Tt is well.” She went on to Elisha and caught hold of him, 
and began to pour out the great unspoken thoughts that filled 
her heart, about the gift of her son which she did not ask for, 
the happy years with him, and now howhe lay silent and dead 
in her home. The servant tried to push her away ; but Elisha 
encouraged her to speak, for he soon understood her grief. 
He sent the servant away with his staff, and told him to go in 
haste and lay the staff upon the face of the child. Gehazi, 
the servant, went on; but the mother’s heart was not satisfied. 
She said over the very words that Elisha himself had said three 
times to Elijah when the latter wanted him to stay and let the 
old prophet go without him. What were the words? Could 
Elisha refuse to go to Shunem? He loved the child and the 
mother too, and the home where he had so often been made 
happy. He gave up his work on Carmel that day to go to 
the house of sorrow. 

They met Gehazi coming back, and he said, ‘‘ The child is 
not awaked.” Was he asleep? The Jews often called death 
asleep, and so the Bible often does. Where was the boy ’ 
On whose bed? What did Gehazi lay on his face? Did that 
do any good? Elisha went up to the little room as he had 
often done; he shut the door, and prayed. He had often 
prayed there before. Had God heard and answered? In 
that little room years before he had asked God to give the life 
of that little child to gladden that home ; now he asked again 
that God would give the child’s life back to his mother. He 
worked as well as prayed. Lying down upon the child, he 
breathed his warm breath upon the frozen lips, put his open 
eyes upon the closed eyes of the boy, and clasped the little 
cold hands that in the morning were so tired in the field. The 
little body began to get warm; then the prophet went and 
walked about back and forth in the house. Did you ever see 
your father, when some anxious business filled his mind, walk 
the floor back and forth? So Elisha did awhile. Don't you 
think he was all the time praying to God to send the breath 
of life to the little boy ? 

THE CHILD RESTORED. 

Elisha went back to the child, and lay down upon him again. 
The boy moved; he sneezed seven times; the pain had all 
gone from the aching head: he opened his eyes, and was alive. 
Then Elisha called Gehazi, and sent him for the boy’s mother, 
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Don’t you believe she had been praying to God all the while? 
How her heart bounded with joy, as she thanked him for 
answered prayer! She fell at the prophet’s feet, and bowed 
herself to the ground, and then she took again her living son 
in her arms. 

What do we call this work of Elisha? What is a miracle? 
Did you ever hear of any miracles of Jesus like this one? 
The class probably can tell of the dead raised by Jesus. If 
not, tell the scholars briefly, so as to arouse curiosity, of the 
only daughter, the only son, and the only brother, all dead. 
We only know the name of one of them. Whichone? But 
we know that at Jesus’ word they were all made alive. If 
the class can comprehend both truths taught here, explain 
how every soul is by nature dead in sin, 

How many of you have a little sister or brother in heaven ? 
Many little ones have died in mothers’ arms just as the Shu- 
nammite’s son did. Did not father and mother pray then? did 
not the minister come and say, “ Lord, if it be thy will, spare 
this life?” Did God hear all those prayers? Yes, and he did 
answer in his own best way. What did the mother say about 
her child? Jt is well. That might be written on every little 
headstone, over every empty crib and vacant little chair. 
We must all die, and rest in the silent grave; but Jesus has 
been there, and, because he died, death is only asleep to those 
who believe in him. Some time his voice will awake every 
one who loved him, and their bodies shall be raised to be alive 
with him forevermore. The spirits of those dear children are 
now safe and joyous with him; but those same bodies will yet 
be raised up and gathered around his throne. There are 
countless mothers and teachers who can say, ‘‘ Lord, give me 
a place where I may praise thee forever with my children 
who wait for me there.” And his own loving voice will 
some time say to them, as to one who asked crumbs of comfort 
long ago, “ Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 





Sing— 
Around the throne of God in heaven, 
Thousands of children stand. 
BLACKBOARD. 
BY HENRY PLANT. 
Part 1. 
Map—Plain of Esdraelon—Shunem—Mount 
Carmel. Theson—field—sunstroke—mother's 


knee—death. The mother—calm, yet haste. 
Journey to the mount. Her plea. Return to 








| Shunem Raised to life. 
Biss i , 
Part 2. 
CHILD—DEAD ! 


HER JOURNEY. 





MOTHER’S FAITH— HER PLEADING. 


| CHILD—ALIVE . HER WAITING. 





+ ewe J 


Christian mother! is your child dead in sin? Eph. 2. 1. 
Go, in faith—plead—wait—take no denial. Matt. 15: 28. 
Till, raised to newness of lifé in Christ Jesus. Eph. 2: 5, 6. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SupMisston to Gop's Wr~t.—Dr. Payson was once asked 
whether he could see a reason for a very trying experience 
which came upon him. He replied, “No, but I am as well 
satisfied as if I could see a thousand.” When Luther was 
asked where he should be in case an impending danger was 
realized, he answered, “ Hither in heaven or under heaven.” 





Magica Canes.—Roberts, in his illustrations of Oriental 
life, tells of “a cane with one knot,” which superstitious 
tribes think is sure to possess magical power. “It is 
about the size of the middle finger, and must have only 
one knot in its whole length.” Serpent bites, and many other 
ills, are supposed to be cured by such a cane. 


OrrenTAI, Saturations.—Burder tells that on une return 
of an Oriental caravan the several persons of the party are 
overwhelmed with salutations, and the higher their rank, or 
the larger their riches, the more abundant the congratulations. 
“ How do you do?” “God be praised that you are come in 
peace.” “God give you peace.” “ How fares it with you?” 
and many similar phrases, are repeated over and over ‘again. 
The general salutation among the Arabs is in the words, Salwm 
aleikum, “Peace be with you:” to which the reply is made, 
Aleikum es-salum, “ With you be peace.” To this is added a 
long string of inquiries about kindred, friends, ete. 


INEFFECTUAL Errort.—A little boy had fallen overboard, 
but he was very quickly rescued, though seemingly dead; kind 
friends gathered about the dripping form, and did all they 
could to resuscitate it. A messenger ran to the boy’s home 
to announce his falling into the water ; another ran to tell of the 
recovery of the body ; another to say that friends were work- 
ing to restore animation. Led by these varying reports, the 
father hastened to the side of his child, only to learn that it 
was all in vain. As in the case of the Shunammite’s child, 
“there was neither voice nor hearing.” 





“IS IT WELL WITH THEE?” 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B, 
Say, Mourner! is it well with thee, 
Thy store, thyself, thy family ? 
With garb of grief and tracks of tears, 
With face where faith contends with fears, 
Bending beneath thy burden—tell, 
Toiling and tried one! Is it well? 


The night is dark! and not a star 
Sparkles faint comfort from afar; 
I cannot trace the path I tread— 
I see not whither I am led— 
How it may be, I cannot tell, 
But this I know, that All is well! 


The flames are kindling! Seven times more 
The furnace rages than before ; 

But midst the flames my Lord I see! 

He keeps them back from scorching me! 
How fire consumes not, who can tell ? 

But this I know—that All is well/ 


Down in the lion’s hungry den, 
Beyond all help or hope from men, 
Unharmed I wait the dawn of day, 
All night the angels with me stay. 
How wrath is harmless, who can tell? 
But this I know—that AU is well / 


Of giadness, griefs are but the seeds 
Trials are sent to root out weeds; 

As showers that fertilize are tears; 
Prompters to prayer are painful fears ; 
E’en mid love's ruins, blessings dwell; 
A bleeding heart says—AUl is well / 


All things are ordered from above— 
My Father is unchanging Love— 

I have a Friend who weeps with me— 
He whispers of a home to be— 

And trusting in his word, I'll tell 

Mid storm and darkness—All is well / 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


2 Kings 4: 25. Gehazi. The young man who waited on 
Elisha, and received instruction from him, with a view to be- 
coming his successor, Every prophet was thus attended. In 
the same manner Elisha had been the servant of Elijah 
(2 Kings 3; 11). Who Gehazi was, or where he came from, or 
how he came to be Elisha’s servant, we are not told.— Todd 


V. 26. Run now... to. meet her. When Elisha saw 
the Shunammite coming at a distance . . . he sent hisservant, 
Gehazi, to meet her, to inquire after the welfare of herself, her 
husband, and her child. She answers, ‘“ It is well,” because 
she wished to speak immediately with the prophet, to open the 
grief of her heart only to him.— Keil. 


V. 27. She caught him by the feet, which she held fast, to 
show the instance of her request, and the strength of her con- 
fidence, together with her firm resolution not to leave him till 
she had that she came for, as v. 30.— Trapp. 


V. 29. Salute him not. The commentators compare Luke 
10: 4, very pertinently. It is not that the saluting would 
occupy any appreciable time, but salutation is the forerunner 
of conversation, and one bent on speed should avoid every 
temptation to loiter—Speaker’s Comm. 


This command to salute no one, naturally calls to mind that 
which Jesus gave to the seventy disciples. It is explained by 
the custom of the East. Serious and taciturn, as the natives of 
the East usually are, they grow talkative when they meet an 
acquaintance, and salute Bere. 


Lay my staff upon the face of the child. The rod, or staff, in 
the Scriptures, is mentioned as an emblem of authority over 
inanimate nature, over man, and the diseases to which he was 
subject, and also as an instrument of correction for the wicked. 

. I see no reason to doubt that the staff of Elisha was of 
the same nature, and for thé same purposes, as the “rod of 
God,” which did such wonders in the hands of Moses. Gehazi, 
though he had the emblem of his master’s office, could not per- 
form the miracle.—Bush. 


Because he did not believe that he himself with the Shunam- 
mite could accomplish the whole journey (six hours) so quickly 
as appeared necessary, he despatched his servant, or, at least, 
sent him on before, and gave him the prophet’s staff, not in 
the belief that the staff, assuch, had any magical miraculous 
power, but on the assumption that, in such an urgent case, he 
might commit the prophetic gift, of which the staff was the 
insignia and symbol, to his servant, and so make him his repre- 
sentative. In this, however, he was mistaken, however good 
his intention was.— Bahr. 


The especial gift which God has given, out of free grace to 
one man, cannot be transferred by him to another. t every 
one serve the other with that gift which he has received 
(1 Peter 4: 10), for we are not masters of the gifts of God, but 
only stewards. The staff of the prophet is of no use, if the 
spirit and power of the prophet are wanting. Do not mistake 
the sign for the thing signified —Osiander, 


V. 31. Gehazi passed on before them.—Gehazi accomplished 
the journey more quickly than Elisha, probably by one or 
two hours; performed his errand, and turned back to meet 
his master on the road, and report to him.— Todd. 


V. 34. He went up, and lay upon the child—Compare the 
similar account of Elijah’s method of raising the widow’s son 
(1 Kings 17: 19-22). Elisha seems to have had that event in 
mind, -and to have imitated his predecessor. The whole 
account shows the intense, all-absorbing, agonizing interest of 
Elisha in the object desired.— Pepper. 


V. 35. Sneezed . . . opened his eyes, otc-—These were the 





first steps of restored respiration, and they are described as 

successive steps. Miracles were for the most part performed 

instantaneouly but sometimes, also, they were advanced 

ip a towards completion (1 Kings 18 ; 44, 45; Mark 
: 24, 25).—J amieson. 





THE MOABITE STONE. 


ITS RECORD. 
(From Palmer's History of the Jewish Nation.] 

This revolt of the king of Moab* is told in the Bible in few 
words, and has never until quite recently been regarded as a 
prominent event in the history of Israel. Lately, however, a 
circumstance has occurred which has drawn unusual attention 
to the incident; I mean the discovery of the ‘‘ Moabite stone.’ 

The inscription on this stone commemorates the reign of a 
certain Mesha, king of Moab, and records the triumphs 
obtained by him over Israel in the course of a long and san- 
guinary struggle. It begins by ome forth his name and 
titles, and briefly recounts his successful effort to throw off the 
yoke of the king of Israel; then follows a list of bloody bat- 
tles fought, of towns wrested from the enemy, and of spoil 
and captives fallen into his hands. For these conquests he 
returns solemn thanks to Chemosh his god—“ the abomination 
of Moab” (1 Kings 11 : 7)}—and glories with a religious fervor, 
that sounds strangely to our ears, in neving despoiled the 
sanctuary of Jehovah. The inscription concludes by setting 
forth the names of towns rebuilt or fortified by the Moabite 
king, of altars raised to Chemosh, of wells and cisterns dug, 
and other peaceful works accomplished. This portion of the 
records is a most valuable addition to our knowledge of sacred 
geography; for the names, as given on the Moabite stone, 
engraved by one who knew them in his daily life, are, in 
nearly every case, absolutely identical with those found in the 
Bible itself, and testify to the wonderful integrity with which 
the Scriptures have been preserved. So far, we have the his- 
tory of King Mesha’s rebellion from his own Moabite point of 
view, and so far we read of nothing but his success; but if we 
turn to 2 Kings 3 - 5-27, we may look upon the other side of 
the picture. In that passage we have a concise but vivid 
account of the rebellion and temporary successes against Israel 
of this same monarch. There we learn how the allied kings of 
Israel, Judah, and Edom went against the rebellious prince; 
how they marched by way of Edom, that is, round by the 
southern end of the Dead Sea; how they devastated the land 
of Moab, and drove their foeman to take refuge in his fortress 
of Kir-Haraseth mm Wady Kerek. Then comes the awful 
tragedy with which the history ends: Mesha, hemmed in and 
driven to despair, made one last furious effort to burst through 
the besieging lines; he failed, and “then he took his eldest 
son, that should have reigned in his stead, and offered him for 
a burnt offering on the wall.” The concluding portion of this 
verse is curious, for it goes on to say: ‘“‘And there was great 
indignation against Israel, and they departed from him and 
returned to their own land.” Can it be that, goaded to mad- 
ness by this supreme act of grim devotion and despair, the 
men of Moab rose up to avenge their king and drove the 
invaders from the land? If so, we have in this inscription, so 
strangely rescued from the oblivion of three thousand years, 
the sequel to the biblical account; and we can understand 
the tone of mingled reverence and dread with which Kin 
Mesha seems to Took upon the dark divinity, who, he believed, 
had sold him victory at such a fearful price. The passage 
quoted above speaks of the author of the Dhibén inscription 
in the following terms; ‘And Mesha, king of Moab, was a 
sheep-master, and rendered unto the king of Israel an hundred 
thousand lambs and an hundred thousand rams with the wool.” 
Here, again, the Bible receives fresh confirmation from geo- 
graphical facts; Moab, with its extensive grass-covered 
uplands, is even now an essentially sheep-breeding country, 
although the “fenced cities and folds for sheep,” of which 
mention is made in the Book of Numbers (32: 36), are all in 
ruins. But in ita palmier days, when those rich pastures 
were covered with flocks, no more appropriate title could have 
been given to the king of such a country than that he ‘ was 
a sheep-master.” 

ITS DISCOVERY. 
{From the London Times.]} 

The famous Moabite Stone was discovered in 1869. It was 
found at Dhiban by Rev. F. A. Klein,a French clergyman, 
employed by the English Mission, in the possession of the 
Brue Hamajdah, one of the wildest Arab tribes, who had lon 
kept it with great jealousy as being essed of supernatura 
powers. All attempts to purchase the stone through native 
agents failed, and even the appeal to the Sultan did not suf- 
fice to give ession of it. In the end the Arabs, fearing 
that they should be deprived of it, determined to destroy it, 
and this they attempted to do by first heating it by a fire lit 
underneath it, and then, when it was red hot, throwing sud- 
denly cold water over it. It was in this way effectually 
broken into pieces. But, fortunately, M. Clermont Ganneau, 
the learned philologist and now Professor at the Sorbonne, in 
Paris, had succeeded in taking what is called ‘‘a squeeze’ or 
clay impression from the face of the stone, and after it was 
broken Captain Warren, of the Palestine Exploration Expe- 
dition, took squeezes of the two larger fragments. The stone 
in fragments was eventually secured for the French Govern- 
ment, and after great care the recovered fragments were put 
together and the restored tablet now remains preserved in the 
Louvre at Paris. It measures four feet one inch in height by 
two feet two inches in breadth, having an arched top and 
squared base, and being about ten inches in thickness. The 
letters are in straight lines across the face of the stone, and 
they are considered by the authorities in these abstruse ques- 
tions of palwography to be in the same characters as those 
used by David in the Psalms and by Solomon in his corres- 

ndence with Hiram, King of Tyre. To give some idea of the 
ou of these letters, it may be said that they resemble rather 
our ordinary Arabic numerals, letters like the 6, 7, 4 and 0 
occurring ieouet , and others like our Roman Y and P. 
They are all incased, and appear to have been cut in by some 
hard and sharp tpol. As to the date assigned to this record, 
which has been all read and translated by M. Clermont Gan- 
neau, it has been confidently stated by the Count de Vogue to 
have been engraved in the second year of Ahaz{Ahaziah], King 
of Israel. It is older than the heated poems, as we know 


them through Homer, at least, and older than the famous 
inscription of Ashmunazar, probably 900 B.C 


* Reeorded 2 Kings 3: 4-27. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


{Information for this department~-including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.) 

—_—_~»——_ 


STATE CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 


Texas, at Houston__... April 24-26. 
I I aad nershdihncinnintindiaanandipaimnibeeg! May 1-3. 

















GO ET eae ee oe! are ae May 15-17 
Pt, AD: RON iin iin ine ticbiodsitnatinesnwaeematniocecis May 22-24. 
Ohio, at Delaware................... June 5-7. 
Nebraska, at Omaha_...........- June 7-9. 
New York, at Buffalo___- ....June 12-14. 
Iowa, at Ottumwa —_... June 12-14. 





NT a ae a ae Sa ee June 19-21. 
Kentucky, at Paris_............-. i June 26-28, 
Ey OY DION tnt osiitinsinetnnpaihicnnnneincattedinnisintia 
as Ot Is aie cttinitermss ince nnritinpllinhinminnbibnitiensinmone August 24-26, 
New Jersey, at Paterson__............. wonnne-n----~---November 13-16, 








NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Principal 
Cavan, of Knox College. 





Halifax, Nova Scotia, Union Normal class every Thursday in the 
Y. M,C. A. Hall, Conducted, Part 1, by the Rev. E. M. Saunders; 
Part 2, by the Rey, Dr. R. F, Burns. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- | 


field Street every Saturday at 3 p.m. Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 

Hartford, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 3 
p. m., at Lecture-room of Center Church. 

New Haven, Conn., meeting of the Sunday School Union on the second 
Monday evening of each month. Normal class on all other Monday 
evenings ; all at Center Church Chapel. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4p. ™.,in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Elmira, N. Y., Union Normal class at the different churches, on the 
second Monday evening of each month. 

New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4 p. m., in the 
Fulton Street Chapel. Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day at 2.45 p. m., in the Y. M, C. A. Lecture-room. Normal class every 
Thursday at 4.45 p. m., in the chapel of the Fourth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church; Conductor, Ralph Wells. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, the second Monday evening of 
each month, at Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, No, 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at 
noon every Saturday, at the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 


Harrisburg, Penn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening at the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. ' 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 p.m, atthe Y. M. C. A. Hall. Conducted by the Rev. 
Francis A. Horton. 


Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. ™., inthe Y. M.C, A. Hall. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 p. ., at 
the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 

Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Satur- 
day, at 6 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5p. ., at the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind,, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
©. P. Jacobs. 


St, Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, at 
the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 620 Locust Street. Led, during the first quar- 
ter, by the Rey. Dr. James H. Brookes. Also, Teachers’ Normal 
class and Lesson Study every Thursday in the First Presbyterian 
Church, corner Fourteenth Street and Lucas Place, at 8 p.m. Teach- 
ers’ Association (Union) meets for Institute work the first Tuesday 
evening of each month, in Pilgrim Congregational Church. 

Alton, I1., Union Normal class on the second and fourth Wednesday 
evenings of each month, at the First Baptist Church. 

Chieago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. Also Normal class every Saturday from 11 to 12 a.™,; 
and Eclectic class every Monday from 3to4 Pp. m.; both in the Y, M. 
©. A, parlor, and both conducted by B, F. Jacobs. 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Normal class (Union), the first and 
third Wednesday evenings of each month. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Ottawa, Kansas, Teachers’ Normal class on the first Wednesday even- 
ing of each month, in different churches. 

Denver, Col., Sunday School Union meets the second Tuesday evening 
of each month. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN TENNESSEE. 
BY THE REV. L. R. JANES. 


About the year 1810, the Rev. Dr. Coffin organized a 
Bible class in Greenville College. This became the nucleus 
of the first Sunday-school in the state of Tennessee. The 
second was organized, at or near the same date, by Anthony 
Caldwell, in his own house, four miles from New Market. 
This has been sustained by the neighborhood as a union 
school to the present time. A little over a year ago, we 
followed to the grave “uncle” Robert Caldwell, son of the 
founder, who for many years, and up to very near the time 





of his decease, had been the faithful and much loved super- 
intendent. 

In 1819 or 1820, the first Sunday-school in Middle Ten- 
nessee was organized at Nashville. The entire state has 
now been thoroughly canvassed by the Rev. Isaac Emory 
and other faithful workers, and there is scarcely a moun- 
tain district that has not its neighborhood Sunday-school. 

In November, 1870, Knox County held the first county 
Sunday-school convention. 
the only state Sunday-school convention ever held in 
Tennessee. This state convention was held in Nashville, 
November 2, 1870. Our indefatigable Sunday-school 
cavalryman, Brother Emory, was the prime mover in 
securing that rallying of Sunday-school forces. Another 
state convention was to be held the following year; but it 
failed by reason of a want of harmony among the workers. 
Jefferson County was the second to call and hold a county 
Sunday-school convention, and it has continued annually, 
while Knox County has not held one for years. Six of our 
counties now hold Sunday-school conventions regularly, 
and six others have held them occasionally. 

Middle and West Tennessee have not yet moved in the 
matter of county Sunday-school conventions. East Ten- 
nessee holds a division Sunday-school convention annually. 
This represents the state by thirty-five counties out of 
ninety-five. An enthusiastic interest has been taken in 
this convention, and it is manifestly doing much in the 
way of stimulating Sunday-school workers in the eastern 
portion of the state. We need a state convention; and it 
is to be hoped that all obstacles may speedily be removed. 


In addition to moral hindrances, however, the marked | 


geographical divisions of Tennessee are such as to embar- 
rass co-operation. East Tennessee, in almost every par- 
ticular, is as distinct as a separate state, 

Some of us are looking with interest to the workings of 
the Inter-state Sunday-school Encampment. East Ten- 
nessee will be represented by delegates from her division 
convention; and we trust there will be co-operation by 
individual effort, on the part of Middle and West Ten- 
nessee. 

In this connection, I would add, we need an Inter- 
national convention in this southern country. Why not 
the next, that is, the one which is to meet in 1878? I am 
informed there will be effort made to secure it at Atlanta, 
Ga., and I trust such effort will be successful. 


the Sunday-school work throughout all parts of the South. 
The Southern people have never been reputed as unsus- 
ceptible, socially or religiously. When they shall clearly 
hear the Master's call, “Give up, O North, and keep not 


back, O South,” we believe they will not be backward nor | 


half-hearted in their response. Let the pillar of cloud 


move southward. Let there be a gathering of the Southern | 


tribes as well as of the Northern; and Jet our universal 
motto be: The children and the youth of our broad land 
for Jesus ! 





MARYLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


This body celebrated its twenty-first anniversary on 
Tuesday, March 13, at the Charles Street Methodist Church, 
Baltimore. 
S. Griffith has been the presiding officer of this Union. 
From his report the following items are taken : 

During the past year, I have visited nearly every part of Western 
Maryland, and all the counties.on the Eastern Shore, and fully 
realized the great need of missionary labor in that portion of our 
state, especially among the colored children. I effected the pre 
liminary arrangements to establish some new schools in Queen 
Anne’s and Talbot counties, and soon after my return to Baltimore, 
in July, I sent Mr. William A. Baker (city missionary) to com- 
plete the work. Mr. Baker was so successful in his enterprise that 
in three weeks’ time he had organized fourteen Sunday-schools. 
We have in hand a resolution of thanks, signed by six clergymen, 
for the valuable services rendered by Mr. Baker, and for the ma- 


terial aid given by our Society, in Bibles. Testaments, and necessary | 


books. . 


I regret to state that I have found some classes living within the | 


boundaries of Maryland, particularly among the colored population, 
almost as benighted as the heathen, without secular education or 
religious culture, and am free to state, from experience gained in 
the work of the Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Association, that we have 
a right to fear such ignorance, combined with liberty and idleness 
It fastens upon the heart like a moral leprosy, and tends to 
engender crime and depredations upon society. Ont of 766 con- 
victs now incarcerated in the Maryland Penitentiary, 409 can 
neither read nor write, and only six have received a good edu- 
cation. 

I beg at this point to present to your attention the Sunday- 
school at this Institution, organized January, 1859. 
knowledged to be a great reformatory power, and has produced a 


This is ac- 


marked change in the character and subordination of many con- 
victs, who, after their release, mingle again in the community with 
a degree of self-respect and a sense of moral responsibility, working 
for Jesus, making themselves industrious citizens, by honest oecu- 


This was the outgrowth of | 


The infln- | 
ence and stimulus of such a convention, from a point so | 
central, could not fail to produce a vitalizing effect upon 


For the past thirteen years Mr. Goldsborough | 
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| pation. Sacred music has been successfully taught by Mr. William 
| A. Wisong, the superintendent, which has had a wonderful and 
| hallowed influence in subduing the stubborn heart. 


From the tabular showings in the report it appears that 


the whole number of children and youth in Maryland, from 
five to eighteen years of age,is - - - - - - 256,300 
|, Total number of Sunday-schools - - - - - 1,746 
Total number of persons attending - - - - - 170,589 
Total number outside of any school - - - - 85,711 


| The report gives a summary of the work of the Union for 
the last thirteen years as follows: 


From February 15, 1864, to February 15, 1877: 


| Number of Sunday-schools organized- - - - - 1,109 
| Number of officers and teachers - - - - - - 10,544 
Number of scholars gathered in - - - - - = 76,752 


Total of Sunday-school membership - - - - - 


87,296 

It is estimated from reliable data that a glorious army of eighty 
thousand Sunday-school scholars in this state, within the last thir- 
teen years, have enlisted under the banner of the cross, and united 
with various churches by a profession of faith. 

By grants of libraries, lesson books, and other material to the 
amount of $20,076.63. Thirty-six thousand, eight hundred and 
| fifty-two volumes of Bibles and Testaments have been supplied to 
| needy schools at different times by grants from the Maryland Bible 

Society. 

| Ten thousand copies of the Sunday-school Work and Workers 
| have been published by the Society, and circulated throughout 
Maryland, as ahelp to teachers. Tracts and papers, cards and 
| magazines, have been too largely: distributed to be correctly esti- 
mated,—amounting to many thousands and tens of thousands. 

In addition to our legitimate work within the limits of Maryland, 
we have assisted 895 Sunday-schools in Virginia, and in other 
States further south. This was done without infringing upon the 
funds of the Society. We made known the importunate appeal from 
the people for help in this direction, and special donations were 
sent to our hands for this purpose, amounting to $8,178 in cash, and 
eight thousand six hundred volumes of books, new and old, and at 
least six thousand Bibles and Testaments from the American Bible 
| Society, New York. 
| Two very important associations have been organized within 
| the past two years, under the auspices of the Maryland Sunday- 





school Union, which give promise of rich results in the matter and 
manner of Sunday-school teaching. The one embraces a member- 
ship from all the Evangelical German Sunday-schools of the city. 
The other is a colored association. Each holds its respective 
monthly meetings, which are largely attended by superintendents 
| and teachers to their edification, stimulating increased attendance 
and more earnest work. The question of the harvest from such 
work is no longer problematical. 

In 1874. the Sunday-school Union established a department of 
Sunday-school literature at No. 8 North Charles Street, now 
removed to No. 53 Lexington Street. The room is replete with 
| interest, and designed to be a permanent place of study, record, and 
general intelligence, in order to aid teachers and others who deliver 
Sunday-school sermons and addresses to children. It is supplied 
| with the best charts, magazines, books and papers published in all 
, Europe and America, and is free to all visitors from the city or coun- 
try who may desire to avail themselves of its advantages. 

A normal class meets here every Friday afternoon, at four 
| o'clock, consisting of superintendents and teachers, for the exposi- 
tion of the International Lesson to be taught the following Sabbath. 
On Saturday afternoon at three o'clock, a class of infant-school 
teachers meet with the same view. These meetings are led by 
prominent Sunday-school men, who have had a large experience in 
| giving instruction and in the best method of communicating knowl- 
| edge to the children. 


} 





It is desired to put two missionaries at work in the state 
| during the coming year, and steps were taken to secure 
| means for their support. 

A finely trained churus of Sunday-school children led 
| the singing at the anniversary, and the address was by the 
| Rev. George A. Peltz, who spoke upon “ What Maryland 
‘needs in the way of Sunday-school work, and what this 
Union may do to secure it:” 





THE BOSTON MEETINGS. 


Work at the Tabernacle in Boston still moves onward 
steadily and strong. Mr. Moody is pressing appeals to 
special classes, such as parents, pastors, Sunday-school 
teachers, etc. Reports from various parts of New England 
bring tidings of revival, especially in the near vicinity of 
Boston. A widening interest appears in the community 
generally, as is shown by the fact that at a recent noon-day 
prayer meeting five hundred and fifty requests for prayer 
were presented. The following letter, telling of a peculiar 
answer-to prayer was read at one of the meetings : 


The very wicked old man, in such horror of death, and so im- 
patient and so profane, whose case I presented in a note to you two 
weeks ago on Wednesday, and whom I think was prayed for rather 
indefinitely at noon prayer-meeting on the next day, gave up 
his will, his pride, and accepted a Saviour humbly and trustfully 
as a child, asking the forgiveness of his family for his unkindness, 
that very day while you were praying. I have waited two weeks 
to tell you of a renewed life in the man, believed in even by the 
most incredulous of his family and neighbors, such patience and 

| constant study to save trouble for any, such light and peace in his 
| face and voice, such loving searching of the New Testament—a new 
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book to him—such a thorough, certain change that it is a miracle | been held at Topeka, Kansas. Stephen Paxson and Mrs. 


of grace that it is marked in this old man. 


Among the testimonies presented from various parts of 
the field, was a noticeable one from the sea, presented by 


Captain Dunton, who said that “ both on his last voyage 


out to England and on the voyage back again, there were 
conversions on board his ship.” Among the ladies, Miss 
Frances E. Willard is doing a good work by leading their 
meetings, which are held near the Tabernacle, in the 
Berkeley Street Church. 

Mr. Moody, as reported in the Boston Journal, began 
his recent sermon to parents by the following testimony: 


A number of years ago, when I was superintendent of a 
Sabbath school in Chicago, I used to think that if I was a preacher 
I would preach most of the time to parents. We hear a good deal 
about if you get the lambs you are sure to get the sheep, but my 
experience is the reverse. If the father and mother are pulling 
all the week against the instruction which the child receives on the 
Sabbath, there is not much chance of the hour's teaching on the 
Sabbath doing much good. I believe that the most effective sermon in 
this world is the happy home where Christ dwells. Ifa man is right 
at home, and gathers the right things over his family, I cannot help 
but believe his children will be led to love God. 
that some of you will say, How is it that children of Christians 
are worse than others? That is one of Satan's lies. I will admit that 
here and there a boy with a good father and mother will be bad ; 
but it is false that as a class they are worse than others. 
time ago we in the West tried it. A whole district was taken, and 
it was found that where both father and mother were Christians, 
two thirds of the children over twelve years of age were professed 
Christians; where but one parent was a Christian, the proportion 
was but one third; and where neither father nor mother was a 
Christian, not one twelfth of the children were Christians. 


Some 


After faithfully pointing out the reasons which keep 


many children, even of godly parents, from Christ, Mr. | 


Moody closed with this appeal : 


Dear parents, if you have children out of Christ, encourage them 


to come to him; let God use any instrument he may to bring them 
to Christ, and if they are crushed by the Spirit of God don’t do | 


anything to hinder their coming to the cross of Christ. If you do 
the day may come when you will give all the world to have them 
where you have got them to-night. 
may not have the child under your roof a great while, you may be 
taken away by death, or the child may be taken away, therefore 
let us be faithful to the children God has given us, let us train 
them for eternity, let us teach them diligently. I would rather 
have my child come to my grave, and drop a tear over it, and say, 
“While father lived, he was more anxious for my eternal welfare 
than anything else; he taught me about Christ;’’ and then I 
would rather have my children rise up in judgment and say I did 
all I could to train and bring them to that world of light. It is a 
thousand times better to leave them that legacy than to leave them 
thousands of dollars to make the way down to hell easy. 

The following illustration from Mr. Moody of the near- 
ness of Jesus to the perishing sinner, will interest many : 

When Mr. Pollock was Governor of Pennsylvania, there was a 
man whose death-warrant he had signed. He felt that he could 


not let him die, being a Christian man himself, without going down | 


to tell him of a Saviour’s love. 


the execution. 
to his cell; don’t tell him who I am.” He went in, and talked 
and prayed with the man. He told him of Christ and heaven, how 
God had sent his Son into the world to save sinners. He read him 
some portions of the word of God, and got down and prayed with 
him, and commended him to the God of all grace. Some little time 
after that the sheriff was passing by the condemned man’s cell, and 
he said, ““ Who was that man that talked with me so kindly, and 
prayed with me?” - The sheriff answered, “That was Governor 
Pollock.” The condemned man turned deathly pale, and lifting up 
both hands he said, ‘O Sheriff, was that Governor Pollock ? 
didn’t you tell me? Oh, if I had known it, I would have fallen at 
his feet and cried ‘Mercy’! I would have asked him to save me. 


Why didn’t you tell me that was the Governor?” He wept and 


wrung his hands in agony to think that the Governor had been | 
right in his cell and the sheriff did not tell him it was the Governor. | 


Sinner, I bring you good news to-night. There is one greater than 
any governor. He is here to-night, and he is here for a purpose. 
He is here to save sinners. He is here to pardon you, he does not 
want you to perish and be lost. He comes to give you a pardon. 
Do you want the pardon? Take it 


A sermon on “ Instantaneous Salvation” was closed, a 
few days ago, with this unequivocal appeal : 
I heard of a prominent man going out on one of the trains to 


It is for every one. 


Brookline, and he said with an oath he would, rather than be con- | 


verted at the Tabernacle, go down to hell with full sail and the 
colors all flying. You can take that chance if you want to. God 
gives us that chance to take. I set before you life and death 
heaven and hell, the blessing and the curse. If you do want to be 
saved you can be. You can choose this day whom ye will serve 
my friends, what is your choice to-night ? which side will you be on ? 
Will you take your stand on the side of unbelief or of Christ ? 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A Sunday-school convention of the Bethel Association 


will be held at the Mount Zion Church, Todd County, Ky, | 


on Saturday and Sunday, March 24, 25. 


—A three days’ Sunday-school convention has recently 


But I can imagine | 


You may not live long, you | 


He went to the prison where this | 
man was, that was to be hung, a few days before the time fixed for | 
He said to the sheriff, “I wish you would take me | 


Why | 


_ Partridge, of St. Louis, attended as helpers, and Lieutenant 
| Governor Salter, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Vail, and other lead- 
| ing citizens, participated. 

—The Brooklyn Sunday School Association, at its meet- 
ing of March 8, was addressed by the Rev. Dr. Vincent, 
| his topic being “Adapting the truth.” After a pleasing 
| conversational lecture, the principles of adaptation were 
| summed up in this form: 

1, The truth must be adapted to individual needs, tastes, and 
capacities 

2. There must be a selection of truths in view of individual 
needs 

3. There must be an arrangement of the several truths for the 
interest of the whole class, 

. 4. A limitation of the quantity of truth taught is requisite. 

5. An arrangement is desirable which will secure voluntary, 

| interested, inquiring, persistent, and obedient attention. 


6. The teacher must have perfect familiarity with the subject 
and method. 


7. There must be the spirit of adaptation—a holy aim, a strong 
purpose, and a love of Christ. 


—At its last meeting the Sunday-school Association of 
| Bloomfield, N. J., was addressed by the Rev. Dr. W. M. 
Taylor, of New York. He spoke upon “The qualities of 
| efficiency in teaching.” As reported in the Bloomfield 
| Record, he specified these points : 

First, earnestness, which, he said, is not rant or noise; vehe- 
mence is not earnestness. Be active to a purpose. Firm conviction 
of the truth of what one believes enters into earnestness. Have a 
feeling that we must teach, not teach because it is popular. Teach 
what we thoroughly believe. If you are not sure of a thing, you 
| had better not utter it. Nothing is so contagious as conviction. 
If scholars see that you believe, the sight of your conviction will 
be a tower of strength to them. You must have, however, not only 
| a conviction of a truth, but also a sense of your duty to utter the 
truth. The irrepressible in a man enters into earnestness. This is 
fundamental, not only to believe, but to have a conviction that it 
would pe a sin to hold back what you believe. Another element 
of earnestness is a vivid realization of the present necessity of those 
| whom you teach of their circumstances and danger. Remem- 
| ber that they are immortals, with perdition or heaven before them. 
When we have this, we shall be in earnest. A second quality of 
| efliciency is simplicity. Be simple in language. Have a clear and 

distinct aim, something you are determined to leave on the hearts 

and consciences of the scholars. Attempt not too much, for your 

time is limited; take out some central truth, and make your 

thoughts bear on that. Make it impossible that the least one shall 
... A third quality of efficiency is illustrative- 
Pictures are better remembered than the text. This faculty 

may be cultivated to much advantage. Have a note-book with 

you, and watch the daily life for illustration, see that we have some- 
| thing to illustrate. Never construct ornament, but ornament con- 
Tenderness is a very important quality of efficiency. 
Tender as the Saviour was tender with Nicodemus. Instead of 
sending him back to declare his sentiments to the Sanhedri or in 
| public, speak to him tenderly, lovingly. Tender as the Saviour 
Tender from a deep, absorbing love. 
The lecturer concluded with showing that all these qualities must 
be made efficient through earnest prayer to God. 


misunderstand. 


ness. 


struction. 


was to the sisters of Lazarus. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—The Union Sunday-school, of Gerardstown, West Va., 
has just completed its first year. During this time it has 
received 165 scholars, and collected over $200. 

—At the Northern Home for Friendless Children, located 
|in Philadelphia, the Sunday-school work is paid for and 

conducted by the North Broad Street Presbyterian Church, 
'of which the Rev. Dr. Harpur is pastor. Many of the 
| inmates of this Home are orphans of soldiers. During the 
| last two years about sixty of them have united with Dr. 
| Harpur’s church. 

—The Chicago Sunday-school superintendents recently 
met at the Brevoort House, to lunch together, and to consider 
the desirableness of forming an association for mutual 
‘improvement. They finally agreed to meet every Tuesday 
afternoon between four and five o’clock. Assistant superin- 
tendents also are to be members of the Association. J. B. 


Hobbs, was chosen president, and G. T. Hemingway, sec- 
| retary. 


—A good example is furnished in connection with sthe 
Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church in the city of New 
York, formerly under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Asa 
D. Smith, and now in charge of the Rev. F. H. Marling. 
At the recent anniversary of the Missionary Association of 
this Sunday-school, it was reported that $1154 had been 
‘contributed during the year, under a special system of 
_ weekly offerings so heartily adopted by scholars and teach- 
| ers that out of 9563 “possible offerings,” that is, one by 
each member present at the several sessions, the number 
| actually brought was 9298, while eleven classes had not 
once failed to return an offering from every member, and 
| sixteen others had made less than ten omissions. By a 
| special “ vacation envelope,” the giving was kept up during 
| the time when the school was closed in summer. Yet this 


regularity was by no means the result of any undue press- 
ure, for the subject was rarely mentioned from the super- 
intendent’s desk. The same plan of weekly offerings was 
introduced into the mission school during the year, and 
with an average attendance of two hundred scholars and 
twenty-two teachers the contributions had increased from 
$24 to $124. Martin B. Lewis, who has been a missionary 
of the American Sunday School Union in Minnesota for six- 
teen years, has been the missionary correspondent of this 
missionary association, having been brought into intimate 
relations with Hon. W. E. Dodge, a former president of the 
association. The association has owed much to these gen- 
tlemen, as also to Mr. William A. Booth and the late 
Lucius Hart, but more than all to the present efficient 
superintendent of the school, Mr. Frank A. Ferris. 


ee eS 


—In connection with the Association of Auburn, N. Y., 
a debating-club is sustained. 


—The Sixth Annual Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, of Alabama, will meet at Eufaula, 
April 26-29. 


—Members of the Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
Basle, Switzerland, who marry, cease at once to be active 
members and become honorary. 


—tThe sixth State canvass, conducted in Massachusetts 
by the committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, is resulting in extended awakenings. In the adjoining 
states. also, good results are realized. 


—In New York, the state work has been pressed steadily 
by the Executive Committee, although the secretary, the 
Rev. George A. Hall, has for two months been on a tour at 
the South. New associations have been organized at 
Ogdensburg, Waterloo, and Dansville. At the latter place 
$570 was subscribed at one meeting to fit up the new rooms. 
Conferences have been held at Baldwinsville, Watertown, 
and Ilion ; and one is announced for Binghamton on March 
23-25. 


—An abstract of the addresses, conversations, etc., at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association District Conference 
recently held in Baldwinsville, N. Y., has been published 
in a small eight-page tract. Upon “Methods of Bible 
study,” the following points were made : 

1. Reading the word. (a) Daily devotional reading. (6) Social 
reading. (c) Reading sacred biographies. (d) A book at a con- 
tinuous reading. 

2. Studying. 
(d) By books. 


Upon “ Work of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in small towns,” this summary was secured : 

1. Social work. A free reading-room. Young men’s receptions. 
Occasional lectures. Musical entertainments. 

2. Religious work. Young men’s prayer-meetings. Bible class. 


Cottage meetings. Open-air services. Service of song. Personal 
visitations. 


To reach “intemperate young men,” these methods were 
suggested : 

Approach them with a loving spirit, deal with them frankly, 
invite them to attend religious services, insist that the power of 
the Lord Jesus will give them victory over this and every evil 
habit, yet he will not enter their hearts, in the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit, if taken merely as a temperance society. We 
must take him in everything, committing to his care and keeping 
body, soul, and spirit. 


To reach “careless young men,” it was deemed desirable 
that workers should proceed as follows : 

Tell them you are interested in their soul's welfare, that some 
one is praying for them. Go with God's word, and seek to bring 
conviction through it. Write letters where you cannot get a 
chance to talk with them. Pray in faith. Approach them boldly. 
Speak of Jesus to them in the street, in places of business when 
they are not expecting it. Be wisely persistent. 


By informal conversations upon various subjects, valuable 
conclusions were reached and summarized. Upon two 
points these are given below : 

The Social Element in our Associations —Young men should never 
be suffered to visit our Rooms without being spoken to. Havea 
warm welcome for all. A committee should arrange to have some 
one on hand every evening to welcome strangers. Have social 
entertainments with simple refreshments, coffee, and cake. Be 
familiar with young men, cultivate a home-like feeling and influ- 
ence, encourage singing and music. Shake hands with young men 
on the street, and invite them to the Rooms. 

How can our Devotional Meetings be made more Interesting and 
Profitable? —Use the Bible more. Take part more promptly. 
Sing frequently, and use well-known hymns. Secure good ventila- 
tion. Have awell-defined topic. Begin and close promptly. Some- 
times change to a promise meeting or a praise meeting. Invite 
the unconverted to attend. Expect some one will be led to Christ. 


(a) By topics. (6) By words. (c) By references. 


PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. Newman Hall is passing a few weeks at 
Rome. His stay there includes Holy Week. 





—Professor W. F. Sherwin, of Newark, N. J., is giving 
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Bible readings on “strong drink,” with temperance songs 
and other helpful services. 

—The Rev. Joseph Cook is announced to have a part in 
two Sunday-school institutes this week, one at New Britain 
and the other at East Hartford, Conn. 


—Francis Murphy, the earnest temperance orator of 
Pittsburgh, Penn., is holding a series of meetings at 
Bethany Presbyterian Church in this city. 


—Professor John 8. Hart does not rally from the effect 
of his injuries. He seems to be sinking steadily under a 
form of low fever and is most of the time unconscious. Lit- 
tle hope is entertained of his recovery 


—Amos B. Taylor has been the superintendent of the 
Baptist Sunday-school at Mystic, Conn., for the past 
nineteen years, being re-elected every year; and in that 
time he has been absent from the school but five Sundays. 


—PYofessor Tayler Lewis is still a sufferer, confined to 
his bed. His “ Critical Notes” for The Times are all dic- 
tated to an amanuensis. A friend writes, “The days wear 
into weeks, and the weeks into months, and still he improves 
but slowly.” 


—The Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent, whose address is 805 
Broadway, New York, is prepared to deliver a series of 
popular lectures, in addition to his abundant labors of other 
kinds, The topics of his lectures are, “That Boy ;” “That 
Boy’s Sister;” ‘The Model Husband;” “Seven Times 
One;” and “The Cheerful Clergyman.” 


THIS AND THAT. 


_—@————— 


—If men were half as ready to declare against wine and 
tobacco as they are to denounce the Spitz dog, the prospect 
of reform would be hopeful. This dog, like the wine cup, 
looks harmless enough at the first ; but “at the last it biteth 
like a serpent.” The man who keeps wine or Spitz dogs, 
or spits tobacco-juice in his house, needs looking after. 


—Our Union, the new organ of the “ Woman’s National 
and International Christian Temperance Unions,” is a 
bright and cheery looking twelve-page quarto, of good 
paper and clear type, and it has a strong editorial and con- 
tributing force of well-known lady writers. Miss Margaret 
E. Winslow is chief editor. Among her assistants and 
corps of contributors are Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, Mrs. 
Jennie Fowler Willing, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Frances E. 
Willard, Mary A. Lathbury, Sarah K. Bolton, and Julia 
Colman. An attractive feature of the paper is a series of 
Temperance Bible Lessons for Sunday-schools by Mrs. Crafts. 


—Who would call in question this estimate of good 
Sunday-school teaching as given by The Evangelical 
Messenger ? 

That method of Sunday-school teaching is the best which leads 
the child by the shortest way to the Lord Jesus Christ. It may be 
an old-fashioned, plain, simple method, but, if its fruits are saved 
souls, it is the right one. The first great qualification for effective 
Sunday-school teaching is a deep conviction of the value of souls, 
and an intense, practical love for them, born out of this conviction. 
Love for souls is simply indispensable. 

Go, speak to Jesus first, then to the child; 

Go, speak to Jesus—wait his answering word ; 
Then tell the child, like one who comes, 
Transfigured, from the mount of prayer. 


—A Massachusetts clergyman sends to us “a few of Mr. 
Moody’s Boston goads,” which our correspondent has noted 
as he listened to the evangelist. They are worth remem- 
bering. : 

“Some say they can’t believe. A great many think un- 
belief is a sort of misfortune ; but it is in reality the damn- 
ing sin of the world and the church to-day. What 
right have they not to believe? Has not God kept his 
promises for six thousand years? Can you find any prom- 
ise that he has broken? And how is it for a man to stand 
up, in this afternoon of the nineteenth century, and say that 
he can’t believe God! 


‘‘When meetings are very small, then some people are 
mourning over the smallness ; and when the Spirit of God 
does come, and the people have ears to hear, then they shake 
their heads, and say, ‘Ah, we are afraid of these great 
crowds!’ Now be careful how you jump on to the safety- 
valve to keep down the steam.” 

“When are you going to preach to the unconverted ?” 
Well, I don’t know that I shall preach to them atall. I 
will get you to preach to them. We want six or seven 
thousand sermons preached to the unconverted every day.” 

“Somebody spoke once to a young convert who got up 
in the street and tried to preach, and said, ‘You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I am, but I am 
not ashamed of my Savieur.’” 








“ Unconfessed sin is like a bullet in a man’s body, and he | account of the year’s work in the several counties, together 


can’t expect a healthy body as long as it is there.” 

“There is a good deal of lying in business transactions 
and we want a revival of honesty. If men have settled 
with their crecitors for twenty-five cents on the dollar, and 
could have paid fifty cents, they need not come to these 
meetings and pray to God until they pay the twenty-five 


} cents they have got.” 


“ Make restitution, and people will have confidence in our 


piety ; but to come here and pray and sing, and try to cover 


up these things by loud praying and singing, is not going 
to deceive the Almighty.” 

“When the Holy Spirit comes, he will show you things 
to come. You talk about the newspapers, but the news- 
papers don’t tell you the news, they only tell you what has 
already taken place. The Bible is the only real news-book, 
for it tells you things that are to come.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


eS ee 

Song Victories of the Bliss and Sankey Hymns. With an 
introductory letter by the Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D., and 
an Appendix containing biographical sketches of Mr. Ira D. 
Sankey and Mr. P. P. Bliss. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.— 
This is one of the many books called out by the new interest 
in the lamented Bliss, and it will doubtless find a ready sale. 
It seems to be a mosaic, rather than an original publication. 
The body of it is apparently a little work by Mr. Crafts, 
published some years ago under the title of ‘‘ Trophies of Song; 
but the attractive introductory letter by Dr. Pentecost, and 
the Appendix with its brief biographical sketches—including 
a pleasant one of Bliss, by Mrs. Crafts—are fresh additions. 
The woodcut portrait of Mr. Bliss is wretched. That of Mr. 
Sankey is a better picture. (16mo, pp. 157. Cloth, 75 cents; 
boards, 50 cents.) 


A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Edited by. William 
Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., and Samuel Cheetham, M.A. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. Ato J. Illustrated. Hartford: The J. B. 
Burr Publishing Co. 8vo, pp. 898. Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible has come to be looked upon, in one edition or another, 
as almost an essential of a Sunday-school teacher’s outfit. 
Yet not everything that a Sunday-school teacher wants to 
know concerning the early Christian church is to be found in 
a Bible dictionary, or in any one cyclopedia. This “ Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities” is, therefore, designed to 
meet a felt want. It takes up the record at the period where 
the “Dictionary of the Bible” leaves off, and continues it 
down to the time of Charlemagne. ‘It treats of the organiza- 
tion of the Church, its officers, legislation, discipline, and reve- 
nues; the social life of Christians; their worship and ceremo- 
nial, with the accompanying music, vestments, instruments, 
vessels, and insignia; their sacred places; their architecture 
and other forms of art; their sacred days and seasons; the 
graves and catacombs in which they were laid to rest.” In 
this first volume are articles of special interest on Baptism, 
Benedictions, Call to the Ministry, Fasting, and Holy Com- 
munion; Deacons and Deaconesses; Christmas and Easter; 
Churches, Coronations, Councils, Hospitals, Hymns, and 
Inscriptions. These articles are prepared with a care and 
thoroughness which give them a value to clergymen,yet they 
are of a popular style which render them available to the ordi- 
nary teacher. The best of English scholarship is -secured 
to the work—all under the competent direction and oversight 
of Dr. Smith. It is proposed to give added value to the second 
volume by contributions from prominent American scholars. 
We have before made mention of another edition of this 
work; but we see that this is commended by Dr. Smith and 
his English publishers as the authorized and complete edition, 
and we understand that it now practically has the entire field. 
It is certainly a work which ought to find its way into every 
pastor’s-library and teachers’-library, and into the private 
library of every Christian student who can afford to buy it. 
As it is published only by subscription, an order for it should 
be addressed directly to the publishers. 


The statistical and other historical literature of the Sunday- 
school cause, including reports of conventions and unions, and 
of local schools, is now quite extensive. Many of these reports 
contain material of more than temporary interest. The “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Thirteenth Provincial Sabbath School Conven- 
tion” of Canada, edited by the competent General Secretary, 
the Rev. William Millard, 12 Wood Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
is full of good things. 
addresses made at the Belleville Convention, last October. It 
is an octavo of 122 pages. A yet more elaborate and exten- 
sive report is the “ Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual 
Convention of the New York State Sunday School Teachers’ 
Association,” issued by the State Secretary, Edward Danforth, 
Elmira, N. Y. This report is printed in good type, on fine 
toned paper, with broad margins. It gives the addresses and 
reports of the Utica Convention, also the statistics of the Sun- 
day-schools of the entire state by counties. It sells for fifty 


cents. A “ Report of the Nineteenth Annual Convention of 
the New Jersey Sunday School Association” comprises a good 





It gives at length the many excellent | 





with statistics for the state. Its outline of the Convention 
addresses is brief. Samuel W. Clark, of Newark, is Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the New Jersey Association. Connecticut 
holds its*conventions only biennially. Joseph Tomlinson, of 
Birmingham, is statistical secretary of the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Association of that state. The report of the 
“Tenth Convention of the Connecticut Sunday School Teachers’ 
Association’ gives in full the reports of the various officers 
and committees of the Association, and classified tables of 
statistics, with lists of the new county and other committees, 
and a compact sketch of the Convention. Hardly less note- 
worthy than the State Convention reports are the reports of 
local churches and chapels, and Sunday-schools. “ Olivet 
Chapel Year Book,” for 1877, is a marvel in its way. This 
chapel is under the care of the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society. Its pastor is the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 117 
East Fourteenth Street. Its secretary is Franklin Allen, 93 
Duane Street. This ‘‘ Year Book” covers reports of the church, 
the Sunday-school, the Missionary Association, the Young 
People’s Association, the Literary Society, the Children’s Mu- 
tual Sewing Relief, and the Helping Hand. It shows most 
satisfactorily how good work can be done in a city mission field 
both wisely and well. ‘A Sketch of the Mission Work of the 
Parish Church of the Holy Trinity, of New York City,” tells 
how the Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., does the great work 
in his large field. No neater or more attractive report comes 
before us than “ The Twenty-first Annual Report of the Sab- 
bath School Missionary Association of the Fourteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church, New York City.” Frank A. Ferris, 264 
Mott Street, is the efficient superintendent of this school, and 
president of its Missionary Association. Of the work of this 
Association, we have before spoken. From Philadelphia there 
come in the “Third Annual Report of the Parish Association 
of the Church of the Holy Apostles,” and an annual “Catalogue 
of the Officers, Teachers, and Scholars of the Fiftieth Baptist 
Church,” with an accompanying report. The first-named church 
is Episcopal. George C. Thomas is the loved superintendent 
of its flourishing school. His school is kept up through the 
summer, and its teachers’-meeting is a remarkable success. 
The “ First Annual Report of the Pilgrim Chapel,” Brooklyn, 
N. Y., shows the work in the field formerly known as the 
Warren Street Mission, now in charge of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Congregational. Mr. George A. Bell, 37 Sidney 
Place, is its superintendent. The “Catalogue and Historical 
Sketch of the Presbyterian Church,” Baldwinsville, N. Y., in- 
cludes a report of the Sunday-school, of which E. Kirby West 
is superintendent, as well as of the church of which the Rev. 
E. B. Parsons is pastor. The “ Golconda Presbyterian Sabbath 
School Annual,” from Golconda, IIl., reports a prosperous 
school, of which William P. Sloan is superintendent. The 
“Secretary’s Report of the North Presbyterian Church Sunday- 
school,” of St. Louis, issued by B. O. Hutton, secretary, con- 
tains carefully tabulated records of the attendance of officers, 
teachers, and scholars throughout the year. In the ‘ Report 
of the Hardin Sunday-school,” of Hardin, Calhoun Co., IIl., 
is a complete exhibit of statistics not ordinarily found in such 
areport. It covers four years, 1873 to 1876 inclusive. Be- 
sides a record of the full membership and average attendance, 
and of the aggregate contributions year by year, it shows how 
many scholars have during the same time recited the lesson 
topics, how many the designated memory verses, how many 
the entire lesson text, and how many have read the Bible daily ; 
also, for the last year, how many have brought their Bibles 
to Sunday-school. The Rev. H. P. Carson is pastor of this 
school. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice.]} 


Tue Lire anp Writines oF St. Jonxn. By James M. Macdonald, D.D. 
Edited -with an iritroduction by the Very Rev. J. 8S. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 436. Cloth, $5.00. New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Dancine as AN Amusement. Considered in the Light of the Scriptures, 
of Christian Experience, and of Good Taste. By Bostwick 
Hawley, DD. 16mo, pp. 79. Paper, 25 cents. New York: N. Tib- 
bals & Sons. (For sale by Smith, English & Co.) 

Cuartes Kinastry: His Lerrers anp Memortes or His Lire. Edited 
by his Wife. (Abridged fromthe London Edition.) 8vo, pp. 502. 
Cloth, $2.50. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. (For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Tur Roman Trromvirates. By Charles Merivale, D.D. (Epochs of 

Ancient History.) With Maps. 16mo, pp. 241. Cloth, $1.00. ; New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) 

Fientine THe For; or, Every-Day Barries. By Fidellité. M[lustrated. 
1zmo, pp. 343. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
(For sale by The Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 

Tur Ware Cross anp Dove or PEarts. By the authoress of “ Selina’s 


Story.” 12mo, pp. 488. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. (For fix x by Garrigues Brothers.) 

KineSavt. A Tragedy. By Byron A. Brooks, 16mo, pp. 144. Cloth, 
$1.50. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


Pamphlets. 


The Christian Union Extras, 1, 2. Our Church Work. How To 
Study The Bible. Price, 15 cents. New York: “Christian Union” 


| Print, 27 Park Place. 


The Kindergarten Guide. By Maria Kraus-Belte and John Kraus. 
No.1: The First and Second Gifts. New York: E. Steiger. 

“ What Shall I do to Be a Shaker?” or, Plain Talks upon Practical 
Religion. By Geo. Albert Lomas, Shakers, N. Y, 

Report of the Hardin Sunday-school, Hardin, Calhoun County, DL, 
for years 1873 to 1876 inclusive. 

Papers on Education. First Series, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. New York: E. 
Steiger. 

The People’s Pulpit. Part 4. New York: Mucklow & Simon. 

Pedagogical Library. Part II. New York: E. Steiger. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

"The ‘populedlly of The Scholars Quarterly, 
published at this office, has given it a circu- 
lation of one hundred thousand copies. The 
second quarter’s issue is ready for delivery. 


called to the advertisement 
” in another column. 
West” should 


Attention is 
of “A Home and Farm 
Those thinking of “going 
read it. 


The Combination Pencil Case is a very 
neat and serviceable article. The advertise- 
ment elsewhere explains how it may be had 
for nothing. 


A Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat requires 
immediate attention, as neglect oftentimes 
results in incurable Lung 
“Brown’s Broncw1an TROcHES 
almost invariably give relief. 


Disease. 
” will 


some 


Some people think the sciences contradict 
the Bible. Read Blending Lights, pub- | ' 
lished by the American Tract Society, New 
York, and you will find the Bible comes out 
fully vindicated. Ask booksellers for it, or 
send to the Depository, 1512 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Price, $2; postage, 20 cents. 
All the Society’s books on hand. 


A SUPERINTENDENT will not regret it if 
he tries ‘The Labor of Love” in his Sun- 
day-school for one year. It is commended by 
many as the best. The simple gospel of the 
grace of God for young and old always fills 
its columns. Fine illustrations—first class 
in every way. Send for specimen copy to 
the Publisher, Edwin A. Wilson, Springfield, 
Illinois. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





"My book, ‘ « Prery YEARS WITH THE SABBATH SCHOOLS,” 





sent post-paid, on receipt of the price, $1.75. Asa 
BULLarRD, Eambridgeport, Mass. 
Just the thing for rewards, gifts, etc. 15 cents 


buys either, or 50 cents all, 250 elegant mixed decal- 
comanie pictures—50 fine gem chromos—35 nice 
embossed pictures—l lovely surprise bouquet. All 
postpaid. Write Henry 8. Date, Chicago, Ills. 








To Consumptives.—Many have been happy to give 
their testimony in favor of the use of “ Wilbor’s 
Pure Cod Liver Oil and Lime.” Experience has 
proved it to be a valuable remedy for Consumption, 
Asthma, rr gy a and all diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs. Manufactured only by A. B. WiLpor, 
Chemist, B ‘Boston. Sold by druggists generally. 


IMPORTANT TO Persons Vistrinc New Yorx.—One of 
the best kept and most convenient hotels for Mer- 
chants and others to stop at when in New York is 
the Grand Union Hotel, nearly opposite the Grand 
Central Depot, kept on the European plan—you 
therefore only pay for 8 rs get. Everything is 
first class, and prices moderate, adapted to the 
stringency of the times. You save the expense of 
earriage hire, and by les wee your baggage check at 
the counter of the Hotel, your baggage will be 
delivered in your rooms, fifteen minutes after the 
arrival of the cars, free of expense. We advise you 
to give the Grand Union a trial. 








C.—BANKRUPT STOCK PURE LINEN HDKFS. 
for 6, 12% to 25e. Very fine. 
Figured Pearl Shirt Buttons, 1, 2, 3 to 10c. a doz. 
6-yd pieces Roll Tape, only 2c. a iece. 
One paper or 14 rows of pins for 194¢. a pape r. 
50 doz. En lish Steel Scissors, 20, 2 25 to 37h 
Beautiful Hamburg Edgings, 5, 1214, 25 to 7 rf ibe. 
Bankrupt Stock, C hildren’ s Hose, 6, "124 to 50c. 
Bankrupt Stock, Ladies’ Hose, 6, 25 to 40c. 
Ladies’ Silk-fleeced Gloves, 1214, 15 to 18c. 
Fine Wool Flannel, 1244, 20, 31 to 50c. 
Heavy double-width Table Linen, 31, 3714 to 75c. 
Linen Crash Towels and Towe ling, 7, 10, 18 to 25¢e. 
White Shirt Buttons, 12 doz. will cost only 4c. 
Rubber and Ivory Buttons, 8 to 12\c. a doz. 


OWEN EVANS’ Cheap Store, 


128 North Eighth St., door below Cherry. 





MIXED a 20 styles, with amg 100. 
Q5 postpaid. -L. PRENTISS, Penn Yan, N.Y" 


Extra Mixed Cards, with 1 name, 10¢.; .; 20 Ladies’ 
Favorite, 10c, B, Seccompr, Kinderhook, N, Y. 


50 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woollens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Anything. 


CRIMSON, VIOLET, YELLOW PURPLE. GREEN, 
MAROON, SCARLET, SLATE, BROWN 
Naua ACK, BLUE, RED. 


Each Dye colors from one to two pounds of goods 
any shade, with cer tain success. Warranted to be the 
best and pe colors for family and fancy dyeing. 

ANY CHILD CAN USE THEM 

A book giving full directions for all uses, with a 
beautiful sample card showing how to make 36 
colors, sent to any address for a three-cent stamp, or 
the same with a package of any color on receipt of | 


ts. 
“WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 








MIXED CARDS, (10 tints), with name, 
10 cents. Fow er & Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


only 
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A PRESENT for EVERY 









READER of THis PAPER. 


Closed. 
Knife. 





This cut represents the “ Combination Pencil’’ in ite various foome. 
Jounson’s COMBINATION PEN AND PENCIL CASE i 


Pe Reng. Renknite, & Eraser, & rnin ee Repeener ort Paper. rend nana ten ign 


ie the money. Sent t-pai 


HOUSEKEEPER?’S C Somibals 


wa ites Be: ¢ 
ork, 4 ‘a ygar of Floweres,c 
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ay ogant een en,and Peng! ogae es. 
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N. "hs = sing 
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was ever made 


B.—This Pencil Case is s entirely distinet from other and inferior ones that are offered. 








PUBLICATIONS. 





END stamp for Catalogue of Low Priced Music o 
the B. W. Hitchcock Pub. Co., Box 5 aa16, N, Y. P. 
and only Steel Plate S. 


BEST en tes 


S. Certificate | 
for 5c. Geo. E. Perine, 





Samples and ‘terms by mail 
b’r, 66 Reade St., New York. 





MAP of the OLD WORLD, concise and 
accurate; with 250 facts; every 8. 8. 
Scho L should have one. Sample and price list, 
6c. ADAMS BROS., 178 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





ASK FOR THE APRIL WIDE AWAKE, 

“At the Party,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. “That 
Night at Lower Eddy,” by G. M. 8. Horton, of the 
N.Y. Tribune. “Society of Wide Awake Helpers” 
find their Work inthis number. 20cents a number. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass, 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


Is NEW, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, 
CONCISE, Suggestive and Helpful to 
both Teacher and Scholar. Its cost is 
— 7 cts.a quarter, or 25 cts.a year. 
nd SEVEN CENTS for a a men 
Semmean, and be convinced. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 80: 805 
Broadway, New York. 








GET THE BEST 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS, 


Beautifully Miustrated. On Tinted Wager. 
THE PEARL—1 copy, 1 year, 25c. 10 copies 
and upwards, l5c. per year. (Monthly.) 
THE L LIL Y—1 copy, 1 year. 20c. 10 copies and 





upwards, 12c. per year. (Monthly.) 
Be See them before orderin D, aihere: Address 
BAKER & ARNOL Publishers, 


Sycamore, mi. 


Books for Sunday-school Libra- 
ries. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New 
York, invite attention to their 
books for S. S. Libraries. The 
selection is carefully made from 
the catalogues of the Religious | ° 
Publishing Societi:s, and all other 
unexceptionable sources, and is 
believed to be larger than that 
offered by any other establishment. 





From a clergyman in Connecticut: 


“T will also add my thanks for the courtesy and 
the ability with which you have aided us in enlarg- 
ing and replenishing our Sunday-school library. 
It is evident to me from the selection of books 
which you made for us, that your experience in the 
matter, guided by our special wants, has given us a 


better library than we could have had, had we en- 
deavored to make our selection from your exten 
sive stock.” e 





THE OXFORD 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Teachers Bibles 


May be had at the “et 





Peart 24m0 Epirtion, Bent in. 
French Morocco, stiff covers... $1.50 
French Morocco, flexible circuit cove rs. eee ee, 
Persian Morocco, flexible covers aSeepirmmnanins 2.25 
Turkey Morocco, flexible or stiff covers__..___ 2.75 
Levant Morocco, Divinity circuit, kid lined____ 5.00 
Postage nine cents extra. 
NonPAREIL 16mo Epirion, 6! an in. 
French Morocco, stiff covers______________- $2.40 
Persian Morocco, flexible covers___._...____ 3.00 
Turkey Morocco, stiff or flexible covers____... 3.50 
Levant Morocco, Divinity circuit, kid lined____ 6.30 
Postage twelve cents extra. 
Minion 8vo Epition, 734x5\% in. 
Persian Morocco, flexible covers ch 
Turkey Morocco, ‘stiff or flexible covers__ 5. 
Levant Morocco, Divinity circuit, kid line sd____ 8.00 


Postage eighteen cents extra. 
For list of Aids to be found in these Bibles, see 
Sunday School Times of March 17, or send for cireu- 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 





42 Bleecker 8t., N. ¥. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





APS, os copra RELICS, etc., used 
by the late Hon. iehl in his lectures on 
ental and Bible Pesde | hae — Address, 
MRS. ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 
35 Union Square, New York. 


Americal & Foreign Teachers’ | 


AGENCY, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, for many years connected 
with the “Amer. School Inst.,” has opened the above 
Agency, which supplies Professors, Tutors, Gover- 
nesses, and Teachers for every department of In- 
struction; gives Parents information of 
schools; rents and sells school properties. Families 
going abroad or to the country can be promptly 
suited. For circulars apply or address as above. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


$20 to $60 a week to Wide Awake Agents. All the 
New and Standard Novelties, Chromos, &c. Sample, 

with 32 e catalogue, sent free. 
. L. FLETCHER, 12 Dey St., New York. 


AN ACTUAL FACT! 


only 50 cents. A 
dress, “ THE CA 








A 32 column paper, 

one whole year for 
anted. We pay cash. Ad- 

Pr SOURNAL,” Lewistown, Pa. 





I IVE MEN Wanted in reer city in the Union, $10 a 
4 day made selling the Eureka Letter Copying Book 
and Ink; no press required ; money, time and labor 
saved. Address with stamp, Eureka Mfg. Co., 56 
Re ade St., N. Y. 





FARRAR’S 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


AGENTS WANTED for the NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITION in every Sunday-school. 
Apply to 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN. 
596 Broadway, New York. 





GENTS WANTED—FOR MOODY’S SERMONS, 
Addresses, and Prayers, and “Song Victories of 
the Bliss and Sankey Hymns,” the latter containing 
one hundred incidents connected with these 
be mns. To thisis appended Bio ao Sketches 
Mr. Bliss, and another of Mr, Sankey. This 
sketch includes the disaster and death. Retail 
yw 50 and 75 cents, according to style. Address, 
. GREEN Woop, 30 North Fi h Street, P Phila, 


LEARN ¥ F. G. ROBINSON, Pittsfield, Mass. 
BLUE 


BARLOW’ ef 
INDIGO-BLUE | oss Reo. seer st PORT py 


“Donavan’s Original Tennessean” Slave Cabin 
Singers are vouched for by Rev. Dr. Vincent. Liberal 
terms are offered to Churches and Societies, Will be 
in Lehigh and Cumberland Valley, Pa., during April 
and May, Rev. Rob’t Vigeon will be two weeks in 
advance to arrange for Concerts. 








TELEGRAPHY.—Complete Manual, 25 cts. 
WASH 











SPECIAL 8.8. BOOK ston! 














Libraries and all implements necessary in the 
conducting of Church and Mission Sunday-schools. 


U. D. WARD, 
150 Nassau St., up stairs, New York. 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


For instantly Clearing the 
Discharge Pipes of Wash 
Bowls, Bath Tubs, Stationary 
Wash Tubs, etc., when they 
become partially or entirely 
sto 





The simple and inexpen- 
sive article does its work per- 
fectly. The trouble, annoy- 
ance and e panes of sending 
for a plumber to free your 
pipes may be avoided by its 


*D, HODGMAN & C0., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Sent by.mail on receipt of 
the price. 

Send postal card for descrip- 
tion, 





AGRICULTURAL. 





Roses & Plants 

Cheaper than ever before offered. Send for List (feer") 

TYRA MONTGOMERY, 
Mattoon, nit. 





‘ UO wt 


Splen- 
eottid aowortment of 
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SO mia 


Sugary. {uD AND Proust, 
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ove S 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES 


et me en — d. 8 splendid flow- 
ering sent t s 
hate labeled. for $1; 12 for rem 








19 Trletien, ry 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additi ny t Premium Rose 
toevery dollar'swo ordered, Send forourNEW 


and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make a 


Special and are the largest Rose. in Amer- 

fer to 100600 custome rsin the United States 

pot THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
oanes. ‘West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 








is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. 
It contains nearly 150 150 pages, hundreds of fine illus- 
trations, and six tes o) Flowers, beautifully 
drawn and colored from nature. Price 50 cents in 
paper covers ; $1.00 in elegant cloth. Printed in Ger- 
man and Engl ish. 
Vick’s ~~ Guide, 
Vick's 
Address, 


uarterly, 25 cents a year. 
ve—300 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 
AMES VIC K, Rochester, Be Ye 








EAST INDIA TREE “PEA 


Is anew and most valuable Pea just recently intro- 
duced from East India, and is attracting great atten- 
tion wherever introduced. Is pronounced by all 
who have grown it tobe sw to any pea grown. 
Is a most valuable acquisition, as it can be used both 
inagreen and ripe state. The -bug never infests 
this pea. It will yield 100 bushels per acre. The 
stalk grows very branchy, like a bush or shrub, and 
is covereed with a mass of pods from top to bottom, 
often ney ma over 200 pods per stem, Grows 
three feet high. Requires no sticks. 


Price, per packet, by mail, 25 Cents; 5 ok 
$1. ‘Address, 4 Stee 
J. N. BERRY, Carthage, Mo. 


A HOME AND FARM 
OF YOUR OWN 


On the line < a GREAT RAILROAD, with good 
markets both EAST and WEST. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


Mild Climate. Fertile Soil, Best Country for Stock 
Raising in the United States. 





Books, Maps, Full Information, also “ THE 
PIONEER, ” sent free to all parts of the world. 
Address 0. F. DAVIS 
Land Com. U. P. R. R., 

_ OMAHA, Nip. 


IN 6 IARCH 








ULISH 


It combines readily with no 
It prevents “blistering” and the iron sticking. 





It saves twenty-five per cent of labor and starch. 
It gives a beautiful i wate finish and brightens all colors 
It is warranted to contain nothing injurious, 
Garments will meeps clean much longer, will not 
— = are nae Tobey. i waage~t wt eon 
or doing up Infants’ Clothing, Muslins,Cambrics, 
, etc., Linen Glacé is invaluable. 
NUPACTURED ONLY BY 
Tho Linen Glacé Co., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
€@ Ask your Grocer for it. gy 


JOS. I. KEEFE, Sole Agent for Pennsylvania, 
32 S. Front S8t., Philadelphia. 
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do wrt mee usedayear. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50, 4Stops $58. 7 Stops $68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 1% 12 SeepeSlSSensh, not used a year 
in fect order and warrantedsa LOCAL an 
VELING AGENTS WANTED. Tilustrated 
Catalogues m= ggg ene discount/o Teachers, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, - - + $2.15 each. 
“« 1t0o 20 * “ee. 1,90 “ 
30 Copies and upwards, + 1.65 “* 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


—o———. 


Suoscriptions will be received for any portion ot 
4 year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subseribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the elub as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should in- 
clude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subseription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


— 


SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tux Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 

In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tux Sunpay Scnoon. Tres, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tue Times. 
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THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, - = § .60 
100 7 ome year, - - = 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 
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THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
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Less than 100 copies at same rates. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
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Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to, receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John Wanamaker, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - Is, 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
this office. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





SON G  HERAL D 
H. R. Palmer's New Book for Singing 
Schools and Choirs. The best since his 


“Song King,” of which over 


200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


75 cents each by mail; $7.60 per dozen, by express. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


PALMER'S THEORY 
have been walting for. practical OF MUSIC | 
— to the study of J ged a ak mem Harmony and | 


‘omposition. Covers the whole ground in a manner 
so simple that a child may learn. 


Bound in Cloth, $1, by Mail. 


MUSIC | cHURCH’S | MUSIC 
Musical Visitor. 








THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
CONTAINS at least worth of new music 
during the year. Sto- $20 ries, Sketches, Corres- | 
pondence, ete., by the best writers. No music lover } 
should be »vithout its monthly visits. Choice of four | 
elegant premium volumes tree to every subscriber | 
at $1.50 a year, Send stamp for sample and full par- 

ticulars. Agents wanted. 


JOHN CHURCH &€ CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
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Self-Pasting Scrap-Book, 


It avoids all the trouble of paste or mucilage.— 

ral New- Yorker. 

A neat affair, and it now becomes as easy to file 
away a scrap as it is to stampa letter.—Baltimore 
Gazette. 

Amore convenient book for the purpose could 
not be desired.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


No. 1 size, 74% by 10 inches, half cloth_..-..__-_$1.25 
No. 2 size, 74% by 10 inches, half roan, cloth... 1.75 
No. 4 size, 714 by 10 inches, full cloth___----____ 2.00 
No. 6 size, 7} sd 10 inches, full moroceo__-_._. 2.50 
No. 8 size, 10 4 ) 


Vv 1244 inches, half cloth______- 1.50 
No. 10 size, 10's by 1244 inches, half roan, cloth. 2.50 
No. 12 size, 10% by 1213 inches, full cloth... _- 2.75 
No. 14 size, 1084 by 124 inches, full moroceo__. 3.50 
Copies mailed on receipt of price. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN, & CO., 
Biank Book MANUFACTURERS, 


119 and 121 William Street, New York. 


ANPEN AND GUL 


A NEW BOOK OF SONG 
FOR THE 


Sunday-School. 


By T. C. O’KANE, 


Author of “Every Sabbath,” “Songs for Wor- 
ship,” “ Dew-Drops of Sacred Song,” 
“ Fresh Leaves,” ete. 





Besides many original pieces, composed 
expressly for this work by this well-known 
author, the collection will contain the choice 
compositions of other popular authors, the 
aim being to secure a 


Rich and Rare Variety. 


both of Songs and Tunes. 
lished about the 


Middle of March. 


It will be pub- 


Send 35c. for sample copy 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN 


PUBLISHERS, 





Ciacinnati, 


Chicago, 
St, Louis, 


| issue. 





LIBRARIANS. 


Use “ Hubbell’s Library Record Book.” The rec- 
ord of any school under 700 (or 60 classes) on one 


ge; each scholar separate and each class on one | 


ine. The most complete and simple record book 
ever published. It saves the librarian half the labor 
of other systems, prevents mistakes, and affords a 
quick reference. Only been published two months 
and the demand constantly increasing. Send for a 
sample copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
Or ask your bookseller for it. 
CHARLES L. HUBBELL, 

P. O. 413. New Haven, Conn. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
etc., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern Languages. MoroccoTucks. Gilt 
Edges. By Mail on receipt of $1 00. 
For sale by all dealers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & (Oo. 


Publishers Webster's School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND 


THEA CHEERS 
SEND TO THE 

SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
No. 76 East 9th Street, New York, 

For everything needed in your work. Libraries, 
Sunday-school Papers, Question Books, ete. 
G. M. VAN DERLIP, 

Depository. 


(877. SELECT NOTES. (877. 


Explanatory, Illustrative, Practical. 


The fullest Commentary in one volume on Topics 
for 1877. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet. With selections 
from 250 best authors. and larger than any previous 
Price, $1.25. Interleaved Ed., $2.00. 








1 i Built of the Golden Texts, 1877 
Price $1.25. By Archie Fell. 348 
J ages, in 52 short chapters. A 





ife story, to illustrate in the 
| sayings and doings of Maybee 
and friends the golden thought | 
of the texts, 1877. Mailed on 


receipt of price. 
HENRY HOYT, PUBLISHER, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





STONES. 
New Sabbath Schoo! Books 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 





EYES AND EARS; Or, How I 
See and Hear. 
By AUNT YEWROWNCKIE, 16mo. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 


BOYS AT EASTWICK. 


By M. E. GRIFFITH, author of “Leaves and 
Fruit,” &c. 16mo, Four illustrations. Price, $1. 
PEWIT’S NEST SERIES. 

By MISS MARTHA FINLEY (Martha Farquhar- 
son). 12 vols. 32mo, Each two illustrations, 
Price, $8. 

Address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Now Ready. 


HRISTIAN U i 
EXTRAS. 





Occasional Papers reprinted from the Christian Union | 


in co 





enient and pr t form for preserva- 

tion and reference. 

No. 1. Our Church Work : 4 series of oe 
by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D. on 
Chureh Work. 
Ingathering, Training, and Work, the methods 
adopted by the * Church of the Holy Trinity,” 
(New York City,) ana the results attained. 

No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott. In four articles: Means of Study; 
Methods; More about Methods; and Studying 
the Sunday-School Lesson. Giving plain and 
practical directions to Sunday-school teachers 
and other lay students of the Bible what books 
to get, and how to use them in Bible study. 

We are prepared to furnish these pamphlets at 
10 cents per copy, in quantities 
more. 
cents, 


HORATIO C, KING, Publisher, 


27 Park Piracy, New Yor«, 


of twenty or 
Single numbers 15 cents, or any two 25 


Setting forth in three articles: | 


WORTH REPEATING. 


PANSY’S LOVERS. 
{L. D. D., a little girl, in St. Nicholas for March. ] 


SPRING-TIME. 
Pansy, little pansy, 
Wrapped in velvet hues, 
Pansy, little pansy, 

Bathed in morning dews; 


Pansy, little pansy, 
I'm your lover true: 
I am gentle Spring-time, 
Come to welcome you. 


SUMMER. 
Pansy, little pansy. 
Art thou here, my sweet, 
Waiting for the lover 
Thou hast longed to meet? 


I am he, my darling, 
I am Summer gay ; 

When I come, my sweetheart, 
Spring-time hastes away 


AUTUMN 
Pansy, little pansy, 
Dost thou not know me? 
I am glorious Autumn, 
Tinting vine and tree. 


Pansy, little pansy, 
Grant me this one boon,— 
Stay with me, my darling, 
Winter's coming soon. 


WINTER, 
Pansy, little pansy, 
Dost thou love us all? 
Then, my darling pansy, 
Answer Winter's call. 


Pansy, little pansy, 
I'm the flowers’ night,— 
I'll fold you in my arms, pet, 
Wrapped in mantles white. 





CONNECTED EXPLANATION 
OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
| (The Rev. Edward White in The Christian World.} 





That the Bible, though composed oj 
nearly seventy ancient books, written at 
sundry times and in divers manners, during 
the lapse of sixteen hundred years, will bear 
translating into all modern tongues, and 
remain the mighty and wonderful Bible 
still,—the more mighty and wonderful the 
more truly the translation corresponds with 
the original,—is perhaps the first and most 
signal evidence of its spiritual quality. It 
is a test which no other ancient literature 
could endure. Let an equal quantity even 
of Greek philosophy, history, poetry, inelud- 
ing old Homer himself, be turned into 
English, French, or Chinese prose, and it 
would be found unbearable if read in 
churches on Sabbath days for the space of 
two thousand years. That series of books 
must be full of convincing reason, of heart- 
searching thought and tenderness, of intrinsic 
spiritual wisdom and beauty, which can 
endure the trial of translation—often imper- 
fect—and not merely live, but reign over 
human life in every nation to which its 
influence extends. 

Perhaps a more remarkable evidence of 
the intrinsic worth of the Bible is that the 
larger portion of it is so valuable that, like 
a rock of diamond or a mass of gold, it will 
bear breaking up into minute fragments— 
not only into chapters, but verses—and that 
the majority of these fragments are so pre- 
cious that they will serve for distinct topics 
of meditation and germs of thought; so 
that people feel no impropriety in the fact 
| that all the nations of Christendom are for 

the most part habitually addressed in what 

are called sermons, headed by one of these 

minute fragments of the Bible, few of them 

being found to fail in the gem-like quality 

of brilliancy and condensed value whi 
fits them to be thus set, hike diamonds in 
| rings and diadems. Yes, even this diamond 
| dust cuts and polishes on the wheel of life 
as no other dust will do. 





WE MUST HAVE TEXTS. 

I have therefore, of course, no word to say 
against partial compliance with a custom 
which brings with it so much delight. 
Probably a large portion of public teaching 
must be textual, jini Bg and hortatory ; 
and verse-texts, if explained according to 
their contexts, will get the better of chap- 
ters until the last man listens to the last 
sermon that shall be preached on earth. 
But I must now add, that a third and most 
| striking evidence of the divinity of the Bible 
is that the religion which it teaches has sur- 
vived 80 many centuries of a treatment so 
‘irrational as this predominantly textual 
| mode of exhibition, when regarded as the 
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public setting forth of a continuous revela- 
tion from the Infinite Mind... . 


FEEDING WITH THE SPOON. 


The custom of preaching exclusively from 
selected texts is, after all, a mark of spiritual | 
childhood. It is like feeding adult mankind | 
with the spoon, and that spoon often half | 
empty. Strong meat, in slices and solid | 
morsels, “ belongeth unto them of full age.” 
It is to an adult Church that our Lord has | 
addressed the-revelation of Redemption; and | 
it is to go contrary to the Eternal Will to | 
conceal from that Church the treasures of | 
wisdom and knowledge which are there. | 


The Bible ought surely to be “ expounded 
in order” to the disciples. If it be, as we 
suppose, a record of a progressive and con- 
tinuous revelation, it will carry with it 
traces of the action of the same intelligence 
which reveals itself in nature. What do we 
find there? Nature is a living and com- 
plex whole, absolutely unintelligible in frag- 
ments, and requiring, alike for its scientific | 
explanation and highest practical use, con- 
nected study of its unity. No man in his | 
senses would now think of teaching any 
science after the fashion in which many of 
us teach the divine revelation, by means 
exclusively of orations on isolated facts and | 
phenomena. Careful, complete, and con- 
tinuous induction of facts is considered the 
least that any science-teacher can supply to 
his pupils, who are thus enabled to build 
up true knowledge of laws and forces on the 
basis of accurate and complete information. 
It is the eye that looks, but it is the mind 
that sees—that inner eye which thus dis- 
cerns the general truth amidst particulars, 
the evolution of the far-reaching plan, the 
correlation of forces, and the meaning of 
isolated phenomena. Can we believe'that 
this same all-embracing, all-continuously 
thinking mind of God has wrought differ- | 
ently in man’s redemption from sin and 
death, or can be satisfied with seeing his 
scholars picking up scattered grains and 
elements of thought like so many chickens, 
taking their gospel throughout a lifetime | 
from a preacher's version of selected verses | 
in the mighty record, without bringing their | 
minds into direct and steady contact with | 
the amply supplied materials for a personal | 
and indastiva understanding of the coherent 
truth? If nature had still been treated 
thus by mankind, science and art would 
have remained at their old low-water mark. 
If the tide of science now overflows, like 
Jordan in harvest, it is because man’s mind 
has done homage to the continuity of God’s, 
by rising from local particulars into the 
realm of general ideas. 

Let it, then, be permitted to indicate, in 
briefest form, some of the losses which the 
Church has suffered by the too frequent 
abandonment of the custom of consecutive 
explanation of the Scriptures. 





RESULTS OF PRESENT METHODS. 





1. There has been a great and obvious loss 
of faith in revelation as such,—of that faith 
in revelation as a reality which must be the 
basis both of immortal hope and love. The 
mere presence of a revelation of grace above 
and beyond law raises such a host of specu- 
lative difficulties in detail, that unless its 
main truth reaches the mind with over- l 

wering force of conviction, it leaves the | 

eliever to spend a lifetime gnawed by the | 
vulture of involuntary skepticism. Add to | 
this that the divine element in the record | 
of revelation reaches us embedded, like gold 
in earth and quartz, in such a mass of human 
limitation and one-sidedness of statement, 
that unless our view of that divine element 
is very clear and many-sided the difficulties 
occasioned by the human element in Scrip- 
ture are likely to turn the scale in favor of 
doubt and uncertainty. 


Now, the all-sufficing answer to the diffi- 
culties occasioned by the details of the Bible 
is a view of the Bible as a whole,—as a con- 
tinuous history of facts, and a progressive 
revelation of ideas. . . . I do not, of course, 
intend an equal attention to every verse, or 
a dilution of the text by a flux of idle com- | 
ment; but only a treatment of the books of | 
the Bible, whether in paragraphs or in | 
characteristic central verses, in such a man- | 

| 
| 








ner as to bring out the sense that runs 
through the whole. 

It is certain that so great a change may 
somewhat interfere with existing tastes, as 
also that it may demand a modification in 
the college and after studies of some of the | 
teachers of the people But neither of these 
offers Sienpetelts Jifficulties, ... A much | 
more serious difficulty lies with the theo- | 
logical colleges. . . have sometimes | 
thought that if any such thing were pos- 
sible as that in every theological college the 
whole strength of the house should meet, 
but for one hour a day, to enter into prayer- | 
ful and God-fearing conversation on the | 


general meaning of a chapter of the Bible 
taken in order—the effect of such a conjoint 
action of all the professors and students 
upon some connected portion of the Bible 
would be to form in the learners a life-lon 
enthusiasm for the study of revealed trut 
in its order, and in its original forms, such 
as might in time infuse a similar passion 
for the sublimest of studies into the out- 
lying congregations. And I humbly think 
that -such a passion for the study of the 
Bible, as a whole, would be more certainly 
formed in the minds of students by such a 
process, than by even the most exact and 
elaborate study of a single gospel or epistle, 
although, of course, such elaboration of 
small portions is also an essential part of 
the educational career... . 


A people fed on sermons and single texts, 
depending for its knowledge of God mainly 
on scrap revelations, doled out by unstu- 
dions clergymen, finds its heart trembling 
for the ark of God at the sound of every 
rustling leaf of an infidel pamphlet or article 
which flutters in the breeze, and which 
fades almost as soon as it flies. Evena 
“bare bodkin” of bone, dug from the caye- 
earth at Torquay, is sufficient to “ make the 
quietus ” of many a modern believer's faith, 


| in this age of popularsemi-scientific informa- 


tion. Whereas, if the churches were trained 
to study their Bibles as a connected history, 
as an organic whole, as the record of a con- 
tinuous revelation, and incited so to do 
by the example offered to them in the pul- 
pit, Christian faith could stand without 
wincing the discovery of ten thousand bone 
bodkins in the drift, and even of cartloads 
of flint implements in the quatenary grav- 
els. . . . It is indeed strange that it is these 
very men, who so clearly discern the marks 
of design, marks of the working of intelli- 
gence towards an end, in these chipped flint 
arrow-heads and hammers, from the drift— 
who rate us so soundly if we do not admit, 
after five seconds of inspection, that all such 


| chippings were the work of purpose and 


skill—it is these very men who can look 
upon the great universe of earth and heaven, 
and declare that the ten thousand facets of 
this mighty Crystal are probably the work 
of wn-intelligent forces ! 


VARIETY. 
2. We might enlarge upon ... ‘act that 
the general adoption of a more  ‘nnected 


system of teaching and _ reading the 
Church would promote the variety of the 
instruction to be set before the people, by 
compelling the teachers to contemplate in 
succession all the histories, and at least more 
sides of the doctrines, of the Bible. The 


| best way to get the histories of the Bible 


believed in is to describe the scenes they 
narrate with vivid and dramatic distinct- 
ness... . And to believe the histories is 
more than halfway to believing the impor- 
tant doctrines. Now most divines are 
rather paralytic on the imaginative and 
poetic side of their natures. They cannot 
tell a story soas to make it live and burn 
before your eyes. Nevertheless, we ought 
to strive after this excellent faculty by fuller 
knowledge, and, above all, by listening to 
the men who possess it. . . . 


LOSS OF AUTHORITY. 


3. Must it not be admitted that the dis- 
use of coherent exposition of Scripture in 
the Church leads to a corresponding loss of 
authority over men’s minds in respect both 
of the doctrines and precepts of Christianity ? 

If the Bible be in any sense of the word 
the record of a divine revelation, then the 
nearest approach to final authority, both for 
faith and practice, is there... . But how 
shall this authority be rendered a reality to 
mankind? How shallit be brought to bear 
upon the minds and consciences of men of 
successive generations? There may be two 
answers: (1.) Through the teaching of an ever- 
living, ever-present authoritative Church 
and infallible popedom. (2.) Through an 
ever-open and ever-opening Scripture of the 
apostles and prophets, read in the light of 
the ever-present Comforter. Of these alter- 
natives we Protestants choose the last. . . . 

GOOD-FOR-NOTHING INDIFFERENCE. 

What underlies this wide-spread amiable 
toleration in doctrine and morals is, I fear, 
in many quarters, a profound skepticism as 
to fe authority of the Apostolic doctrinal 
writings, and as to the possibility of know- 


| ing with a wise certainty what they contain. 


Men have come to be much more angry 
with the excessive strength and measure of 
your belief than with its object. You may 
hold what opinion you please; only you 
must hold it politely and tolerantly, as a 
very disputable hypothesis. You may hold 
a dogma; but you must not hold it tight, 
or stoutly deny its opposite, for that is to 
be dogmatic, and that, of course, is folly, 
Not a few men in our time talk, with their 








| JS. HELFENSTEIN, 





noses in the air, of the absurdity of the 
finite expecting to know the Infinite; as if 
the Infinite did not include the finite; as if 
the Infinite Love were distinguished by 
disregard of all finite needs; as if Jesus 
Christ were not “God manifest in the flesh.” 
Hence it is that a man may, for thirty 
years, press a series of definite interpreta- 
tions upon the Church on subjects of the 
highest importance, yet not succeed in 
obtaining the boon of one careful and 
connected criticism of his labor. The pre- 
vailing feeling is that such attempts at 
definiteness are marks of a superstitious 
reverence for the “letter of the Scripture ;” 
as if all that God had done for us were to 
throw down out of heaven a vast collec- 
tion of “ texts,” without coherence or con- 
nection, and to give us a set of books whose 
words are to be taken as an endless parable. 


Now, this sublime “know-nothing-for- 
certain” philosophy is the result of a good- 
for-nothing dissoluteness of living, which 
has relaxed the fibers of the national intel- 
lect. 

STONES FROM THE BROOK. 

But now, so long as the people of God 
are systematically trained to extol the Bible, 
and then to relegate it as a whole into obliv- 
ion—so long as the custom is to consider it 
only as a vast repertory of texts, out of which 
a hundred thousand detarmven and mission- 
ers may each pick a few for his need,as David 
picked a bagtul from the brook to pierce the 
skull of his particular Philistine, so long they 
will content themselves with such selections, 
and so long the Church will experience the 
loss of a coherent system of faith and an 
authoritative morality, each man being left to 
do more or less what is right in his own eyes. 


The custom of defending existing forms of 


thought by a few passages, often violentl 
wrenched from their context, has well-nig 


destroyed among many of us the sense of 


divine authority. 


Each party learns from 


its adversary’s mode of argument, if not from 
its own, how futile and unstable are systems 
of doctrine and precept built—hke pyramids 


upside down—on so narrow an apex. 


Nor is there hope of recovery from this 


dismal skepticism, this consumption which 


comes from lack of nourishment, except in a 
reform in the methods of religious teaching 


in colleges, churches, schools, and families. 


What we need more than all things else is to 


learn that we are “built” on the broad 
“foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone.” 











INSURANCE, 
for your little ones a 


BE SURE TO SECURE certificate of Insur- 


ance in the Mutual Protection Company of Philadel- 
— which is purely mutual. Assessments only col- 
ected as deaths occur. This Company has now over 


| 1600 certificates of good standing in force. Send to 
| Home Office for rate cards and applications, No. 261 


Soura Fourtn Srreet. 





1825. 1877. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000.00. - - Assets, $1,655,717.20. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


SUN" itor 


434 WALNUT STREET. 








CASH CAPITAL, - - - $200,000 
DIRECTORS: 
NELSON F, EVANS, JOHN F. GRAEFF, 
President. Vice-President. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, | THOMAS KENNEDY, 
J. E. KINGSLEY, JAMES HUNTER, 
H. W. PITKIN. HENRY HAINES, 


WM. M. SINCLAIR. 

JOHN 8. WHILLDIN, 

DELL NOBLIT, JR., 

J. B. SHEPPARD, 

WM. A. LEVERING, 

J. S. ELWELL, D. E. SMALL, York, Pa. 
WM. H. HAINES, Secretary. 

JOHN CRAWFORD, Ass’t Secretary. 


HIRAM MILLER, 
B. B. THOMAS, 

F. W. KENNEDY, 
W. C. HAMILTON, 


WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 RACE ST., PHILAD’A. 
Hearse, Carriages, &c.. furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour dur 

ing the Night or Day. W. James Arrwoop. 
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you NAME PRINTED on 4 Mixed 
for 100, Crrwron Bros,, Crywronviae, Or, 


$55 8 STT RVG thn Tm 








Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y 
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PRINTING. 





Your Own Printing. 
$5 “UNCLE SAM” PRESS. 








$5,“ Best” self-inking press, with a com- 
te ars ome. ae a CSS $6 50 
o. 2 “ Best” self-inking press....$7 00 


“Uncle Sam” self-inking press__.$10 00 
Evans’ rotary power job press__..$45 00 

Send stamp for catalogue. H. Hoover & 
Co., 50 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MF Firs Premium ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Sety-imking, 

bo Save money! Do 

yore PrINbiN gS owe vein 

See ee on ae 
ve 


ha pastime for s hours, and can 
cole mee by taking in small jobs. 


have much fun andmake money 
fast at printing cards, ete., 
BOYS orig nies 


AGENTS WANTED. 






















a day athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$12 
$66 
AGENTS! 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. . Hauser & Co., Portland, Maine. 





@8 a day, sure, to all. Write to SIMP- 
SON & SMITH, New York City. 








rday athome. Samples worth $5- 
$5 to 20 Free. Demon & Co., Portland, Maine, 
aday. Employment forall. Catalogues 

free. Samples, 25 cents. 


PERO Fs rE son cy 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 19.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal.Par- 
ticula”* tree. J.Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo. 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK! 
TOM SAWYER. 


Is ready for Agents. Don’t get behind hand -this 
time, but send for your territory or circulars. at 
once. Address, AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Hartrorp, Conn., Cutcaco, Int., Cincinnati, O. 
our Grand Combination Prospec- 
tus, representing 
150 Distinct BOOKS 


wanted everywhere. The biggest thing ever tried. 
Sales made from this when ali single Books fail. 
Also Agents wanted on our Magnificent Family 
Bibles. Superior to all others. With Invaluable Illus- 
trated Aids and Superb Bindings. These Books beat 
ner orld. Full Particulars free. 














A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 


Address JOHN E, 
ER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





ACENTS WANTED. 


Goodyear's Pocket Gymnasium. 


RNDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 


The Most Complete System 


OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Deeet for Home 
tice. 


100,000 in use by men, 
women and children. 
sed standing, sitting or 


reclining. 
Hundreds of graceful 
tagremente. ah 
or bol office, ols, 
tegitel. 
Price List.-No.1, for Chil- 
dren 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 
2, for Children 6 te 8, $1.10. 
No. 3, for Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4, for Children 10 tol4, 
1.30. No 5, for Ladies and Uhildren 14 years and w 
40. No.6, for Gentlemen of moderate strength, $1.50. 
‘0. 7, used by Ladies, Children or Gen 00. o. 8, 
for Gentlemen of extra strength, $2.50. Full set, pew | 
use, 1 each, (1 to 6) Two 7’s and Two 8's, $16.00. Nos.7 and 
are fitted with a and hook to attach to the wall or 
floor. A pair of No. 7 00), or 8, ($5.00), make a complete 
Gymnasium and Health Lift. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Exclusive granted in unoceupied territory. 
Exclusive rights t+ sell the Pocket Gymnasium afford 


possible returns for small investments. Its sales 
nearly uni ver itis placed betore the pub- 


are versal 

lic and its merits fully un 5 

For Il dd ptive circulars, terms, &c., address, 
Goodyear Rubber Curler Co., 


% ©. Box 5,166. 697 Broadway, New Yorks 
RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


LATHES zie scatacanae 
ROLL SAWS Triumph. 
s * oe. yeacl 


SCROI Dexter, Centennia d 
Beach’s Parlor to 



























TOOL CHESTS "si "rsaresxot 
| Send for and state what kind of tools 
or machines you require. 

TALLMAN & MCFADDEN, 
TOOL DEPOT, 
607 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


\ 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








[March 24, 1877. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





GENTS WANTED for the Full History of 
A the Wonderful Career of 


Moody and Sankey 


in Great Britain and America. Embraces biog- 
raphies, sermons, songs, addresses, prayer meeting 

talks, incidents, gems from the great preachers, 
sketch and portrait of P. P. Bliss, etc. 720 pages, 13 
engs. Price, $2. Sells at sight. For best terms ever 
heard of, address H. S GOODSPEED & CO., 14 Bar- 
e otto Street, New York, or 287 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





GENT) ENN IIAL 


Over 400 Fine Engravi costing $20,000.00. 
The only book fairly showing the fine costly ex- 
hibits of the Art Gallery, Machinery and Main Build- 
ings. Wide-awake Agents are quitting all the in- 
ferior books for this. Get the 
lar, terms, and sample engravings. P. W. ZI 
& 00., oa ‘a, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, 
Th; Cincinnati, 








EDUCATIONAL. 





ROVE HALL, 
MISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
MORGAN PARK, COOK COUNTY, ILL., 


PREPARES FOR COLLEGE or for BUSINESS. 


Location unsurpassed. Buildings excellent. Ca- 
dets received at any time. Reference in Philadel- 
hia, Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor Sunday School 
Times. Send for circulars to 


CAPT. E. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, 





Best. Send for circu- 
EGLER 


COLUMBIA SPEAKS! 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


Dobbin’s Electric Soap. 


On September 28th, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were jee 
by the Centennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


AS MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This award coincides with the judgment of millions all over the country, and is really a victory over 


the WHOL > WORLD. The followin 
“The J 


is their Report, on which we received the Award: 
y, WITHOUT HESITATION, recommend a Medal of Merit and Diploma of Honor, on account 
of the VERY. SUPERIOR QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE of this Soap. 


This Soap was the only 


PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving, therefore, of great praise. All other Soap contained | 
rosin, salsoda, clay, silicate, or some other adulterating compound, and the chief aim of American Soap 
Manufacturers veces be to produce a compound that, while passing for Soap, should contain the least | 


Soap and the most 
it is to all others. 


ration, so as to reduce the cost. 
OBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP is for sale by all Grocers. 


Please try it, and see how infinitely superior 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send any of our readers, who will write for 
it, gratis (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage) a sample of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP to try. send 
at once. 





Washington Heights, Ill. 


Principals & Teachers, fs 


The NATIONAL SCHOOL BUREAU offers unsur- 
passed facilities for supplying Schoolg and Families 
with competent Teachers and Teachers with posi- 
tions. Blank form, containing plan and terms, ae 
on receiptof stamp. Large demand for Teachers of 
ability and experience. Send for PINCKNEY’S 
SCHOOL GA devoted to the interests of School 
advertisers and Teachers. 


T. Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Publisher and Dealer in School Material, 
Domestic Buitptne, Broadway & Fourteenth S8t., N. Y 


$ ONE DOLLAR. ¢ 


SPOONER’S GARDENING GUIDE FOR 1877, 
And Speooner’s special collection, 30 varieties 
oun ® peawer Seeds, or varieties selected 
Vv e Seeds, mailed to any address on re- 

ipt of oto: or the Guide free to spplicants, 
wi POONER 

















»)MADAME FOY'S 


oa (ane CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Nt i aaa Increases in Popularity every year, 
; And tor Health, Comfort, and Style, 

is acknowledged the Best Article 
of the kind ever made. For sale 
by all leading jobbers and retail- 
ers. ware of imitations and in- 
by foY & Manufactured solely 
el & HARMON, New Haven, 


PER CENT. NET. 


oe Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 

We guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan noteto 

exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 

years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 

day on interest or principal ; no investor through us 

ever did or ever will get an acre of land, Send for 
particulars and references. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
30 Pine Street, New York. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


SLATE MANTELS 


WILSON & MILLER, 


1210 wctiell Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior qpette ot of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLA, 


4#—@ Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 





















STYLISH VISITING CARDS for 10c.. mined tints. 
Samples for Stamp. Garvin & Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


SSS Coma 








the known 











a BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of Coteate & Co.’s CasHMERE Bouquet Extract and 
lor.etT Powper will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 








Rk RA 
THREE BEAUTIFUL KEEPSAKES % 


FOR EVERY ONZE. 
SUBSCRIBERS OF THIS PAPER READ. 


The London Publishing Company have just issued three beautiful Chromatic works of art in the 
shape of mottoes, which for te and worth are without an equal; these Chromatic paintings 
comprtee the followin subjects 

@oD BLESS OUR 


OME.—In old English type, beautifully embellished with 
aaa’ 1s roses running through = entire work ; 
seen teaching her two een to repeat a pra: 


robed in hay oh ng si 
re precenting Home. 


THE LORD Is mY PHERD.—In old bes 
he, the most beautiful vines, free and flowers. The central figure is here represented by the 


Lord as a she d car! 
otrikingly be besutiti, insta 


AISE THE Lo’ ree hall 
gene's of ia motto is three half-grown chil 
ree paintings comb: 
t is most 


Is ctnRarty 


Ea. brash, 
Smit y in the land. 


sent singly, or 50 cents 


out and sent with 25 cents for any one picture ordered, or 50 cents for all three 


nging praises to God; t 


is arm the shepherd's crook an 


embellished as the other two. The group in the 
vee representing oe gages singing “ Praise the 

ne the most elegant colors and 
beautiful and pleasing ; they dealic 


hese works of art are given to you upon the following conditions, which please observe 
aaneie The cost of postage, mailing, f tabling. wrappin 
for atl three w to one address. 


; in the center of the letter G a mother is 
er, while to her right are two larger figures 
background is a beautiful landscape scene 
sh type, elegantly embellished 


the lost lamb. The effect is 


design ever depicted by the 
rn the walls of every 


, ete., is 25 cents for each picture when 
The following order must be cut 


. Be sure to draw 





RAISE THE LORD. 


All pictures ae ~~ to reach a safely, w 


charges eae 
LONDON PUBLISHING © 83 & 18 West 2d St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Notr.—No 


ordered, the Chacteunte be cros off. 


HH 
Sire 
: 
fH 
1 
a 
| 
e 


ures will be sent without the order being enclosed ; when only one or two are 
e above order is only good for 9 days from date of 


your pen through the picture you do not want, 
ORDER. On receipt of this order, and 25 cents for any one picture, or 50 cents for al! three to one stares, | 
the London Publishing Co., hereby agree to return to the sender the pictures so ordered, viz.: 
GOD BLESS OUR uou®, THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
the ) paper, after which our a for supplying o— =e ceases. Allorders must be 


SEER HHHHE Reet 








BRANSON KNITTERS, 
$820. 

Received Highest Centennial Award. 
BEST WORK AT LEAST COST. 
USE MAY BE LEARNED IN ONE HOUR. 
Work surpasses that made by hand. 
Every Machine fully warranted. 

me WANTED. 


Machines, Bosiery, Yarns, 
157 N. EIGHTH St., Philadelphia. 








TEAS. —The choicest m the world—Importers 
prices—Largest Company in America— 
staple article —pleases everybody—Trade continually 
increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best in- 
ducements—don't waste.time—send for Circular to 
ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O, Box, 1287. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of 
with the best 
Se. 


alarms. Tower Clocks ete. 
Vanouzex & Tur, 102 © mst. a 

YOUR NAME tani'Gr ise. $0 Grant 300 
2 4. uaintance, 15c. 25 Tynagerent, 2c, Elegant 


10 and léc. dard Card Factory, 
Sencamen’ Mass. ” 


ANTED MEN ‘v2 t04 coo Boaters ou 
ap siame et 


and Fey mounted 
Pully Warranted 

















ENTERTAINMENTS 
FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL. 
Finest Dissolving Views of most Noted Scenery 
in the world. 
Instruments and views for sale and made to order. 
Send stamp for full particulars. 
J. J. WILSON, 


763 Broadway, New York. 





BABY SOAP. 


Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, "76. 
Made of choice materials, and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
ottos distilled from flowers. It is 
carefully prepared. and of sufficient 
alkaline strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 
let or Nursery Soap. Made only by 





ee an _Rosinsoy Bros. & Co., Boston. or 
tHE MORNING HOUR. 2. ees n 


Now ready for Agents. The great family subscri 
tion book of Fs ae year. Meets a daily household 
want. The author iseverywhere known. His other 
books have had a great sale. and are in constant 
demand. This is his crowning work. Exclusive 
territory. For full particulars address, J. H. Earws, 
Boston, Mass. 








$1 samptes for tia 
x at 1 AGENTS 
fae *70 F PER WEFK. 


Address W. FP. Rar & Go., Chicago. 


| 


| 


| 
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“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 


Risingoun 





STOVE POLISH 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SECOND EDITION. 


ARROWS» ANECDOTES 


DWIGHT x MOODY. 


Compiled by JOHN LOBB, Managing Editor of The 
Christian Age. 


Price $1.25, Postpaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY GURLEY, Y. M. C. ANGUILDING, 312 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. AGENTS WANTED. 


Music Books. 


VOCAL. 

Gems of English Song. 
Gems of Scottish Song. 
Gems of German Song. 





World of Song. * 
Wreath of Gems. * 
| Shower of Pearls. * 
ratic Pearls. * Gems of Sacred 
Silver Wreath. Moore’s Irish Melod es. 


gee unequaled Books of Bound Music, each 
with 200 to 250 pages. Sheet Music size. Best col- 
| with son of Songs, Duets; Piano or Organ accom- 


aniant. 

P INSTRUMENTAL. 
Gems of Strauss. * Gems of the Dance. 
Pianist’s Album. * — Pianoforte Gems. 
Home er Vel. 1. S Home Cirele, Vol. 2. 


Organ at Home. Piano at Home. 
(Reed Organ Music.) (Piano Duets.) 

Quite unequaled bound volumes of Sheet Musie 
for Piano (or Organ) with 200 to 250 pages, filled with 
exceptionally good pieces. 


Price of the ott Books, each $2.50, in boards; 


* 


in cloth ; $4.00, gilt. 
Senoot Music Books. S. 8. Sove Booxs. 
High School Choir, ($1.) * The Reward, (35 cts, 
Whippoorwill, (50 cts.) * Shining River, (35c. 


Cheerful Voices, (50 cts.) * Good News, (35 cts.) 
Either book mailed post free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


NEW AND FRESH 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


JUST READY. 





I. 
MAN’S DIFFICULTIES WITH 
By W. D FAUNCE, D.D., author 


A YOUNG 
HIS BIBLE. 


of the “ Fletcher Prize Essay, ‘The Christian 
in the World.” 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, black stamp, 
$1.25. 


This is a book that should be placed in the hands 
of every young man. 


IL. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PREACH- 
iNG. By Joxun A. Broapuvs, D.D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor in the Southern Baptist Theological S Semi- 
nary, Greenville, S. C., and author of “A Treatise 
on ‘the Preparation and Delivery of Siseces 
1 vol. 12mo, black stamp, $1.50. 

This is a book of rare value. 


WHY FOUR GOsP E LS? or. THE GOSPEL 
FOR ALL THE WORLD. Designed to aid 
Christians in the Study, the Home, and the School, 
and to a better understanding of the Gospels. By 
Rev D. 8S. Grecory, author of “ Christian 
Ethies.”” 1 vol. 12mo, price, $1 50. 

Every Christian reek x read this book. 


a. 

MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY PRAC- 
TICE. New and Sak he “hs revised edition. By 
P. H. Metu, D.D., LL. D., Professor of Ethics 
and Metaphysics in the University of Georgia. 
1 vol. 16mo, 75e. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


V. 

COMMENTING AND COMMENTARIES. By 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, containing a list of and 
advice as to the best Commentaries published. 
1 vol. 12mo, price, $1.25 


VL. 

THE DOCTRINE OF PRAYER: ITS UTIL- 
ITY AND RELATIONS TO PROVIDENCE. By 
Dr. P. H. Met. Price, 60c. 

An invaluable little a 

SPURGEON’S LECTU URES TO MY STU- 
DENTS. Price ay 25 

VII. z 

LIFE OF TRUST. By GzorncE MULLER, 
| Price $1.75 

Bither of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on 


~ | receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
8 Murray Street, New York. 











FANCY c¥ CARDS. 16 s styles, with t namé, 10c., 
95 paid, J. B, HUSTED, Neseau, Renae. de Roa 























